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> This is the final issue in a series of three pertaining to the 
> various forms of financial organization and U.S. agency facil- 
. ities and their relation to U.S. private investment abroad. 
> Copies of all three supplements will be available from the 
> U.S. Department of Commerce or any of its Field Offices. 
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U.S. Manufacturers Find Oversea 
Leasing a Door to Export Markets 


William Kling 
Foreign Service Officer 


With American business facing increasing competition from 
foreign sources in export markets, more and more machinery 
manufacturers are expressing interest in leasing as a foreign market- 


ing method. 


Leasing offers new possibilities for U.S. exports by giving the 
prospective buyer an alternative to outright or installment purchases 
thereby providing a new channel for machinery that otherwise 


might not be sold. 

U.S. manufacturers of shoemaking 
machinery, oil drilling rigs, and motion 
picture equipment have been using the 
leasing method, successfully on a large 
scale for more than half a century. 

Leasing involves the lending of ma- 
chinery or equipment under contract 
over a period—usually one to five years 
—for which an annual or monthly 
rental is paid. Servicing of machinery, 
such as repairs and provision of spare 
parts, as well as financing and insur- 
ance obligations, are usually assumed by 
the lessor. 

In addition to manufacturers, there 
are Some special leasing companies, set 
up to lease purchased equipment abroad. 

However, leasing usually requires 
certain pre-conditions for the lessor, es- 
pecially additional finance, the estab- 
lishment of a service organization, and 
securing adequate protection against 
various risks. 


Lessee Advantages 


Advantages of leasing to the lessee 
include: 

Capital is not tied up in machinery, 
and can be used for other purposes; 
alternatively, credit requirements are 
reduced. 

Financial liability is limited to the 
terms of the lease: 

Obsolescence risks are minimized, 
since the lessee only undertakes to rent 
the equipment for a specific and rela- 
tively short period—this is especially 
important in an industry where tech- 
nological changes are rapid. 

Leasing is useful in introducing and 
trying new types of machinery whose 
effectiveness has not been proven. 

The problems of servicing equipment 
are usually assumed by the lessor. 

Machinery is paid for as it earns. 

Short-term needs for a machine can 
be met without costly purchase. 

Generally, there is more flexibility 
and fewer cyclical risk factors. 


Lessee Disadvantages 


The disadvantages of leasing to the les- 
see include: 

The lessor can become a party to the 
business affairs of the lessee through 


his control of the machinery—although 
this can be a very constructive factor. 

There sometimes may be little pride 
of ownership and care of a rented ma- 
chine. 

The cost of leasing is usually highe: 
than outright purchase, since it includes 
the services rendered by the leasing 
company and its administration; yet, 
other considerations including tax and 
service factors may actually result in 
lower costs. 


Lessor Advantages 


Advantages to the lessor of leasing 
include: 

A “sale” may be made which other- 
wise might not take place, since some 
buyers may prefer to lease. 

Leasing can be profitable. 

By servicing his equipment, the lesso1 
is assured that it is used and cared fo. 
properly. 

The lessor is assured of a reasonabl; 
steady income. 


Lessor Disadvantages 
Disadvantages include: 

Ownership is retained by the lesso1 
in contrast to transfer of ownership i! 
a sale—there are risks of currency de 
valuation, expropriation, catastrophe 
and related developments. The Export- 
Import Bank may examine—on a cas« 
by-case basis—the application of it 
risk guarantees to overseas leasing. 

The Iessor assumes the risks of ob 
solescence. 

A servicing organization § usual 
must be established with attending in 
crease of costs. 

Changing costs may make a renta 
unprofitable after a period—this 
often hedged by escalator clauses, 01 
by short leases. 

Greater financial obligations are in- 
volved than in a sale because capita! | 
tied up in the leased machinery. 

Although accompanied by certai! 
risks, especially in some countries, leas 
ing should provide an increasing ove) 
sea outlet for U.S. firms. 
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Turkish Officials Move 
To Reassure Businessmen 


ISTANBUL.—General Gursel and 
other senior Turkish officials in recent 
public statements sought to restore busi- 
ness confidence by assuring Istanbul 
businessmen that they need no longer 
fear extraordinary investigations and 
similar actions taken by the Govern- 
ment since May 27. The officials also 
stressed the importance of normal busi- 
ness activity to the welfare of Turkey. 

Speaking to between 200 and 300 lead- 
ing Istanbul manufacturers, shipowners, 
bankers, and other businessmen includ- 
ing foreigners, General Gursel stated 
that “the main principle of the Govern- 
ment is that the most vital foundation 
of the nation is the economy. There- 
fore it should be kept strong.” Em- 
phasizing that he was speaking in his 
capacity as head of the Government, 
General Gursel assured his audience 
that the abnormal conditions following 
the revolution were at an end and that 
henceforth businessmen’s rights would 
be upheld. 

A statement along the same lines by 
the Governor of Istanbul included as- 
surances that investigations of past 
business activities had ended, no fur- 
ther investigations would be made with- 
out a court order, no businessman would 
be required to make a declaration of 
wealth, and offenses committed after 
that date would be dealt with under 
normal laws. He added, however, that 
the foregoing did not apply to persons 
implicated with members of the former 
regime or to regular tax investigations. 

Reinforcing statements made by the 
Governor, the Minister of Commerce 
stated that the import program would 
continue without interruption and that 
the Government would keep the public 
fully informed of any difficulties so that 
businessmen and the public could act 
with that knowledge.—U.S. Consulate 
General. 





Exports of palm oil and palm kernels 
from the Federation of Malaya and 
Singapore in January-March increased 
from those of the first 3 months of 
1959, the Foreign Agricultural Service 
reports. 

Palm oil exports to the United King- 
dom were up two-thirds and those to 
Asia gained by one-half. Palm kernel 
shipments to Europe were up 5 per- 
cent although exports to the Nether- 
lands and the United Kingdom were 
off two-thirds and one-half, respectively. 
Shipments to Japan, the only impor- 
tant Asian Market, were up more than 
one-half. 
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Thai Economy Strong, Investment 
Law Simplified To Promote Industry 


ANGKOK.—tThe overall Thai economy remained basically strong 

in the third quarter of the year. Thailand’s new Industrial 
Promotion Law was approved in September and was expected to 
be signed shortly. 

The foreign trade picture for the first 8 months seemed generally 
similar to that of 1959, although both exports and imports increased 
and the small overall deficit declined. 

Rice production and exports rose, while the large rice supplies on 
international markets, which brought about a decline in export 
prices in.the beginning of the year, diminished, with the result that 
the export price rose substantially in the third quarter. 

Volume of rubber production and exports remained approximately 
the same as in the second quarter, but prices declined 15 percent 
and were 18 percent below those of the comparable period of 1959. 
Total value of rubber exports for the year is expected to be below 
that of 1959. 

Tin production was estimated slightly above output of the second 
quarter and 25 percent above the third quarter of 1959. The tin 
export volume equaled that of the preceding quarter and prices 
averaged somewhat higher than in the second quarter and the 
corresponding quarter of 1959. 

The Government maintained a strong financial position, with ex- 
penditures and revenue in the first 8 months in approximate balance. 
The exchange rate remained constant at about 21 baht to the dollar, 
and gold and foreign exchange reserves were high. 

Preliminary figures of the April 1960 census indicate that Thailand 
has a population of about 25.5 million, substantially higher than pre- 
viously estimated. 


Foreign Trade Deficit Reduced 


Vaiue of Thai exports in the first 8 
months of the year is estimated at 5,585 
million baht, up sharply from 4,817 mil- 
lion baht for the comparable period of 
1959. Imports amounted to 6,314 mil- 
tion baht, compared with 5,715 million 
baht (21 baht=US$1). The trade defi- 
cit narrowed by approximately 170 mil- 
lion baht, mainly because exports in the 
first 6 months increased faster than 
did imports. Value of exports for the 
third quarter is expected to equal that 
of the second quarter. 

Rice exports in the first 8 months 
amounted to 943,000 metric tons, com- 
pared with 792,000 in the comparable 
1959 period. During most of the year 
rice prices were lower than those of last 
year, although they picked up consid- 
erably in the third quarter as a result 
of an incipient shortage of exportable 
rice in Thailand and general export 
shortages throughout much of southeast p15 jatex —a Laem “ 
Asia. Rice export earnings, which usu- garded as smoked 
ally account for more than 40 percent care Bia | eo 
of total Thai exports, contributed 1.9 , 


Concentrated For tax purposes 
billion baht, or about one-third of the ne ta adblty ge | 
total export value in the first 8 months. percent of its weiz] 
Total rice exports this year should ap- 
proximate 1.2 million metric tons, as 
against 1.1 million tons last year. 


Two export syndicates formed in the 





early part of the quarter and operating 
under Government supervision, one for 
parboiled rice the other for white rice, 
were dissolved by the end of the quarter. 

Volume of rubber exports amounted 
to 122,000 metric tons, about the same 
as in the first 9 months of 1959 and 
1960. Value of exports declined 20 per- 
cent to 1.2 billion baht, because of a 
fall in prices received, especially in the 
third quarter. 

The law to promote replanting of 
rubber _ trees (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Feb. 29, 1960, p. S-15) went 
into effect on August 25. The act im- 
poses a tax on rubber exports on a slid- 
ing scale in accordance with the export 
price, proceeds to be used for replant- 
ing. Tax rates are as follows: 


Erport price Tax pe 


Rubber type per kilogram 


Smoked sheet Up to 10 baht 50 satangs.! 
Smoked sheet Over 10 baht 50 satangs, plus 10 


percent ot rie e, 


kilogram 


11 baht =100 satanes 


Funds accumulated from tax collec 
(See Thai Economy, page 18) 
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Imperial Tariff Preferences Add 
To Hong Kong Production Appeal 


UpNITED STATES businessmen contemplating producing goods in 
Hong Kong for export are reminded that they are entitled to duty 
preferences obtained by locally produced goods in various British 
Commonwealth and Colonial Territories. 


To obtain preferential treatment 
from Commonwealth countries, how- 
ever, merchandise shipped from Hong 
Kong must meet the various require- 
ments of those countries. A business- 
man would therefore find it advantage- 
ous to acquaint himself with the 
requirements of the country or coun- 
tries to which he would ship from Hong 
Kong. 

A general resume of areas according 
preferences, merchandise granted duty 
reductions, and the requisite Common- 
wealth content for entitlement to bene- 
fits, as shown in a recent tabulation 
of the Hong Kong Government, may 
prove helpful: 

Hong Kong participates in the Im- 
perial tariff preference system adopted 
by the Ottowa Conference of 1932 for 
the purpose of permitting Common- 
wealth countries to exchange certain 
products among themselves and with 
the United Kingdom under a system 
of reduced tariff rates. It is estimated 
that 25 percent of Hong Kong exports 
to the United Kingdom and to other 
Commonwealth areas within the system 
benefit from tariff reductions. 


Origin Requirements Established 

Some Hong Kong goods for which 
exporters can establish Hong Kong and 
Commonwealth origin are entitled to 
preferential tariff rates. Such goods 
must have gone through a process of 
manufacture which has changed per- 
manently and substantially the shape, 
nature, form, or utility of materials 
used in manufacture. Processing, 
such as drying, sorting, packaging, or 
decorating, is not considered a manu- 
facturing process for this purpose, but 
permanent dyeing and printing of tex- 
tiles is so regarded. 

Eligibility for tariff reduction is 
based upon certification that a desig- 
nated minimum percentage of cost of 
the goods has derived from Hong Kong 
and Commonwealth production and 
manufacture. Some Commonwealth 
areas allow preferential tariff rates on 
Hong Kong products solely on the basis 
of production in Hong Kong, regardless 
of origin of materials and parts in 
other Commonwealth areas. 

Method of calculating the cost for 
certification purposes is based on cri- 
teria established by the various areas 
involved, and the determination must 
be made by public accountants ap- 
proved by the Hong Kong Government 
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for that purpose. The cost content is 
the ex factory cost of production. The 
Department of Commerce and Indus- 
try of the Hong Kong Government 
exercises surveillance over the account- 
ants and the cost statements of pro- 
ducers who make claims for preferen- 
tial tariff treatment. 

Certificates are issued by the Depart- 
ment to support qualified shipments 
to all participating areas. Those cov- 
ering exports of Hong Kong origin are 
called Standard Certificates of Hong 
Kong Origin, and those relating to 
Commonwealth origin shipments are 
referred to as Commonwealth Prefer- 
ence Certificates. 

Requests for admission of Hong Kong 
products to the United Kingdom at 
preferential rates of duty are for- 
warded direct to Customs authorities 
in London. 


Cost Content of Goods Specified 


To qualify for reduced tariff rates the 
cost content of Hong Kong or Com- 
monwealth merchandise must range be- 
tween 5 and 75 percent, according to 
product and the requirements of the 
importing area. For food prepara- 
tions, most of the participating coun- 
tries require that at least 25 percent 
of the cost content must have derived 
from manufacture in Commonwealth 
areas and Hong Kong. A number of 
destinations require only 5 percent for 
refined sugar shipments. For electrical 
apparatus, 50 percent of the cost con- 
tent must be of Hong Kong and 
Commonwealth origin to establish eligi- 
bility for tariff reductions in most par- 
ticipating areas. 

Hong Kong products entitled to pref- 
erential tariff treatment in participat- 
ing Commonwealth countries appear in 
the following categories: Cordage, elec- 





investment in 
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$1.25 


From U. $. Department of Commerce 
Fleid Offices, or from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. $. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
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Inter-American Group 
Sets Development Plan 


The “Act of Bogota” was adopted 
by the Inter-American Special Com- 
mittee to Study the Formulation of 
New Measures for Economic Coopera- 
tion at a meeting. in Bogota, Colombia 
on September 13. Cuba did not approve 
the act and the Dominican Republic 
was not present at the meeting. 

The act recommends to the Council 
of Organization of American States a 
broad program for social improvement 
in rural living and land use, housing 
facilities, education, public health, and 
mobilization of domestic resources. It 
also recommends that attention be given 
to expansion of lending facilities for 
economic development. Annual meet- 
ings by the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council are recommended 
for the purpose of consultations on 
social and economic progress and flow 
of credits and capital to the Latin 
American countries. 

Note is taken in the act of the de- 
cision of the U.S. Government to estab- 
lish a special fund for social develop- 
ment to be administered principally 
through the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. The fund would provide 
capital resources and technical assist- 
ance to support efforts made by the 
Latin American countries themselves. 

The Act of Bogota was published 
in full in the State Department Bulletin, 
October 3, 1960, pages 537-540, as well 
as a statement on the subject by Under 
Secretary of State Douglas Dillon, page 
533. 





trical appartus, food preparations, 
footwear, leather products, metal prod- 
ucts, nonmetallic minerals, paints and 
chemicals, paper and paper prod- 
ucts, plastics, rubber products, straw- 
ware, textile products, wearing ap- 
parel, and wood and wooden products. 


Countries Granting Preferences 


The following are the principal Com- 
monwealth areas presently extending 
tariff rate reduction privileges to im- 
ports of designated products from Hong 
Kong: Bahamas, Bermuda, British 
Guiana, British Honduras, Brunei, 
Ceylon, Jamaica, Malaya, New Zealand, 
North Borneo, Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, Somaliland, and the United King- 
dom.—Based on dispatch from U.S 
Consulate, Hong Kong. 

Additional information on this sub- 
ject, including the names of eligible 
products and a full listing of participat- 
ing countries, may be obtained from 
the Far Eastern Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Brazilian Embassy Official 
To Visit Field Offices 


Marcilio Marques Moreira, 
Third Secretary of the Brazilian 
Embassy in Washington, this 
month will visit the Field Offices 
of the Department ef Commerce 
in Richmond, Jacksonville, At- 
lanta, and Memphis, where he will 
be available for consultations. 

Mr. Moreira is well versed in 
the economic situation in Brazil 
and in investment and trade rela- 
tions and problems and in gen- 
eral is well acquainted with mat- 
ters of interest to U.S. investors 
and traders. 

Consultations are arranged ac- 
cording to the following schedule: 

Richmond, Va., 309 Parcel Post 
Building, November 14, 10:45 to 
12:45 o’clock; Jacksonville, Fla., 
425 Federal Building, 311 W. 
Monroe St., November 17, 10:15 
to 12:15; Atlanta, Ga., 604 Volun- 
teer Building, 66 Luckie St., NW., 
November 21, 10 to 12; and Mem- 
phis, Tenn., 22 North Front St., 
November 22, 2:45 to 4 o’clock. 

Persons interested in meeting 
Mr. Moreira should contact the 
Field Office in those cities. 
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Foreign Confidence Held 
Key to S. African Growth 


PRETORIA.—The Union of South 
Africa requires a net inflow of foreign 
capital to realize its full potential for 
growth, M. H. De Kock, Governor of 
the South African Reserve Bank, said 
in his annual address to the bank’s 
stockholders. He said, however, that 
the economy has demonstrated its resili- 
ency and basic strength in difficult cir- 
cumstances. 

Dr. De Kock pointed out that loss 
of foreign confidence in the Union has 
led to a serious flight of foreign capital 
in the past half year, which in turn 
brought a marked decline in South Af- 
rica’s foreign reserves. He placed the 
blame on two factors. First, the Sharpe- 
ville riots and associated disturbances, 
which were localized and limited in 
their impact, were greatly exaggerated 
and distorted in the world press. Sec- 
ondly, there has been an unfortunate 
tendency to associate South Africa with 
the unrest and instability in other 
African countries. In this regard, he 
emphasized that the Union has a rela- 
tively large permanent white popula- 
tion, a well-developed financial struc- 
ture, and a modern and stable economy 
and governmental organization. 

In conclusion, Dr. De Kock indicated 
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Guatemalan Economy at Slow Pace, 
Loans Acquired for Development 


T= Guatemalan economy, feeling the effects of political uneasiness 
in the Central American and Caribbean area, continued to lack buoy- 
ancy in the third quarter of the year, and the outlook was less optimis- 


tic. 


The 1960-61 coffee crop is expected to fall short of last year’s harvest, 
although production of cotton, cacao, and sugar probably will increase. 
Holdings of foreign exchange slumped seasonally. A bond issue 
was authorized by the Congress, and loans from the Export-Import 
Bank and the Development Loan Fund for completion of the El 
Molino-Rio Paz highway. were approved. An economic development 


- plan for 1960-64 was also approved. 


Investments in industrial enterprises during the quarter repre- 
sented both foreign and Guatemalan capital. 


Coffee Crop Short 


The 1960-61 coffee crop was officially 
estimated at about 1.85 million quintals, 
slightly below the 1959-60 crop (1 quin- 
tal=101.4 pounds). 

Production of cotton probably will 
total 85,000 bales of 500 pounds each, 
ginned basis, 5,000 bales more than for 
1959-60 and about 6,000 more than for 
1958-59. Yields per acre are constantly 
increasing, and more land previously 
planted to bananas is going into cotton. 
Cotton area to be harvested in 1960-61 
is estimated at 42,500 manzanas, a 2,500 
manzana increase over the preceding 
season (1 manzana=1.727 acres). 

Production of cacao beans will total 
approximately 16,000 quintals; only 500 
quintals more than the 1959-60 crop but 
3,800 quintals more than the 1958-59 
crop. 

In anticipation of a sugar quota from 
the United States and to meet consump- 
tion requirements increasing at a rate 
of about 5 percent annually, sugar 
planters are constantly increasing pro- 
duction. The Association of Sugarcane 
Growers of Guatemala estimates that 
1.4 million quintals were produced this 
year, an increase of about 13,000 quin- 
tals over the year before. The Associa- 
tion estimates raw sugar production 
will total about 1.75 million quintals 
next year. 


Development Plan Approved 

The Cabinet in July approved the 
economic development plan for 1960-64 
previously approved by the National 
Economic Planning Council. 

The program calls for a public sector 





that the worst of the capital flight 
appears to be over and that if exports 
are maintained at a high level and 
imports are not allowed to become ex- 
cessive, the Union’s economy will 
weather its present difficulties and 
realize its potential for expansion.— 
U.S. Embassy. 





investment of $170.5 million to be used 
39 percent for highways, 17 percent for 
agriculture and livestock, 11 percent for 
public works, 9 percent for electric 
power, 7 percent for health and social 
welfare, and 17 percent for other proj- 
ects. About 60 percent of the investment 
is for projects and programs already un- 
derway. The Government reportedly is 
hopeful that private sector investment 
will be in the neighborhood of $100 mil- 
lion to $200 million. Total investment 
of the size envisaged would create a per- 
centage increase in gross national prod- 
uct still somewhat less than the annual 
percentage increase in population. 

Congress approved a $40 million bond 
issue which is expected to furnish about 
one-fifth of the financing of the new 
development plan. 

The Development Loan Fund ap- 
proved a $2.1 million loan to cover 
local costs of completing the El] Molino- 
Rio Paz highway, which will extend 
about 35 miles from El Molino on the 
Inter-American Highway to the Sal- 
vadoran border. At the same time the 
Export-Import Bank approved a credit 
of $7.5 million of which $2.75 million 
will be used to finance foreign exchange 
cost of the highway. The remaining 
$4.75 million will be disbursed as other 
transportation and communications pro- 
grams reach final phases. 





Industry Expands 

Ground was broken in August for the 
steel fabricating plant of Tissot-Pitts- 
burgh Des Moines-Crispin in Guatemala 
City. The plant is planned to fabricate 
oil and water storage tanks, frames for 
lowcost houses, silos, bridge structures, 
and galvanized tubes and sheets. Cap- 
ital investment, reported as $1.2 million, 
is understood to involve American, 
French, Colombian, and Guatemalan 
capital. 

New or expanded industrial enter- 
prises representing investments of about 

(See Guatemalan Economy, page 29) 














FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Japan Liberalizes Import of 20 
Categories of Consumer Goods 


Imports of 20 categories of consumer 
goods, including various agricultural 
items, have recently been permitted, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the 
Japanese Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry (MITI) stating 
that it will accept applications for for- 
eign exchange allocations. 

Total foreign exchange earmarked 
for these imports is understood to be 
$10 million for the 6-month period and 
licenses will be issued on a global basis. 
Only those importers who have imported 
consumer goods totaling $5,000 or more 
during the period October 1, 1959- 
September 30, 1960, will be eligible to 
apply for foreign exchange. 

Items scheduled for liberalization in- 
clude edible nuts except cashew nuts, 
chestnuts, and peanuts; confectionery 
matérials—gelatine, angelica, pudding- 
cake mix, food coloring, and similar 
categories; fresh fruits—except bana- 
nas, lemons, oranges, and tangerines; 
baby foods, except those principally 
based on milk; delicacies—crackers, 
shoestring potato, snails, olives, and 
similar categories; seasonings and con- 
diments—vinegar, mayonnaise, salad 
dressings, tomato ketchup; foods for 
pet animals; canned vegetables; fresh 
and dried vegetables, except dried mush- 
rooms and potatoes; processed anima! 
meat, except minced meat and canned 
meat; instant coffee; peanut butter; 
macaroni and spaghetti; fruit pastes 
and fruit pulps; sandwich spreads; and 
Syrups. 


Iran and Japan Sign New 
Trade, Economic Pact 


TEHRAN.—A new trade and eco- 
nomic collaboration agreement between 
Iran and Japan removes the existing 
special restrictions on import of Japa- 
nese goods. 

The agreement, signed on Octobe. 
11, also provides that the Japanese 
Export-Import Bank will grant a credit 
of $30 million for the purchase of 
Japanese machinery by Iranian mer- 
chants. The credit, to run from 8 to 
10 years, carries an interest rate com- 
parable to that of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. Under the trade pact, Japan’s 
annual imports from Iran, exclusive 
of petroleum, are to be $12 million— 
including carpets, $300,000; dried 
fruits, $700,000; and mineral ores, $3 
million.—U.S. Embassy. 
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Marmalade, Jam Allocation Made 


In addition to the above list MITI an- 
nounced on October 19, 1960, that 
$168,000 has been allocated for the im- 
portation of fruit jams and marmalade. 
Applicants for this foreign exchange 
must prove that they have had a pre- 
vious record of importation of such 
items. 


Raisins Liberalized 


MITI, on October 25, announced 
global allocation of $80,000 for raisin 
imports. Trade sources report that the 
total amount will be used by the Japan 
Bakers Federation to purchase United 
States raisins. 

(See Japanese Liberalization, page 16) 





Japan To Raise Auto 
Import Allocation 


Japan is expected to announce soon 
a liberalization of foreign automobile 
imports, with a sum of $4.5 million 
said to be allocated for the import of 
foreign cars during the current fiscal 
year which ends March 31, 1961. This 
amount is 120 percent higher than the 
previous fiscal year’s allocation. 

While the number of automobiles 
thus permitted to be imported remains 
small, the relaxation does give U.S. 
exporters an opportunity to compete 
for additional sales in Japan. 

It is understood that a limitation of 
4,500 ce. in cylinder capacity will 
apply to each of the approximately 
1,150 cars to be imported for the use 
of the tourist industry and the press 
and radio. Although this limits the 
allocation for the tourist industry and 
press and radio—approximately $2.8 
million—to the import of compacts and 
the lower priced American makes, it 
does not necessarily apply to the import 
of automobiles for private users. 





Germany Opens Quota 
For White Clover Seed 


BONN.—A new quota for imports 
of white clover seed from the United 
States and Canada has been announced 
by the Federal German Government. 

Applications for import licenses to 
import white clover seed will be re- 
ceived until an unannounced quota is 
utilized, but not after March 30, 1961. 
The deadline for customs clearance is 
April 30, 1961.—U.S. Embassy. 





ECSC Firms Listed 
In New Directory 


The High Authority of the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community 
has issued a new directory of cer- 
tain producing enterprises operat- 
ing within the Community. 


The directory consists of two 
volumes. The first lists producers 
of hard coal, lignite and coke, and 
coal and lignite briquettes; the 
second lists producers of iron and 
manganese ores and of iron and 
steel products. The directory is 
organized by countries as well as 
by products. The full name and 
address of each enterprise and the 
site or sites of its operations are 
given. 

A copy of the directory, in 
French, German, Italian, and 
Dutch is available for review in 
the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 





Germany Prepares 
New Tariff Schedule 


BONN.—In keeping with its commit- 
ments to the European Economic Com- 
munity (Common Market), the Federal 
Republic of Germany has been prepar- 
ing a new tariff schedule which is to 
become effective on January 1, 1961. 

The new schedule takes into account 
the modifications required under the 
EEC acceleration plan of May 12, 1960, 
for the establishment of a common ex- 
ternal tariff (CXT) and the gradual 
removal of tariffs between EEC mem- 
ber nations (see Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Sept. 12, 1960, p. 5). 

For industrial items from nonmember 
nations, the new German tariff rates 
will incorporate a 50-percent revocation 
of the counterinflationary tariff reduc- 
tions introduced in 1957 and the initia! 
30-percent adjustment from the rates in 
effect on January 1, 1957, to the CXT 
rate minus 20 percent—the 20-percent 
reduction being tentative and subject 
to the outcome of current GATT nego- 
tiations. The new tariff schedule also 
incorporates the third 10-percent reduc- 
tion in tariffs for industrial goods from 
EEC member nations. 


No tariff changes are provided for in 
the agricultural sector, the adoption of 
certain proposals effecting EEC mem- 
ber nations having been made subject to 
future actions of the Council of Mini- 
sters of the European Economic Com- 
munity.—U.S. Embassy. 
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Thailand Lowers Duty 
On Some Imports 


BANGKOK.—To promote domestic 
industrial and agricultural enterprises 
in Thailand, import duty rates for 14 
items have been reduced, some of them 
quite substantially. 


Tariff items affected, their new rates 
in percent ad valorem unless other- 
wise indicated, with former rates in 
parentheses are as follows: 


23.01. Fish meal for animal consumption, 
10 (27.5). 

25.24. Asbestos fiber imported for use in 
the cement goods industry, 10 (15). 

28.01. Iodine, 10 (27.5). 

29.06.b. Cresol, 10 (27.5). 

29.25. Phenacetin, 11 (27.5). 

33.03 and 33.04. Concentrates of essential 
oils in fats, in fixed oils, or in waxes or 
the like, obtained by cold absorption or 
by maceration, and mixtures of two or 
more odoriferous natural or artificial sub- 
stances and mixtures including alcoholic 
solutions with a basis of one or more of 
these substances of a type used as raw 
material in the perfume, food, drink or 
other industries, 27.5 (50), with a mini- 
mum of 22 baht [US$1l—about 21 baht] 
a liter for liquids or a kilogram for solids. 

50.04—50.07. Silk yarn for use in silk 
weaving, 5 (10). 

69.02. Sillimanite heat-insulating bricks, 10 
(27.5). 

70.03. Neutral glass tubes for the manufac- 
ture of ampoules, 10 (27.5). 

70.10. Injection vials not exceeding 0.03 
liters capacity, 10 (25). 

70.17.b. Glass ampoules, 10 (25). 

73.13.b. Iron and steel sheets and plates, 
ungalvanized, gage 35, for the zinc sheet 


Venezuela Places More Items 


Under Import License System 


CARACAS.—Venezuela, because of 
the ability of national industries to 
satisfy internal demand, has placed 
certain bottles, foam rubber, and bath- 
room fixtures under the prior import 
license requirement. 

By two resolutions published in the 
Gaceta Oficial and effective October 
11, 1960, the following items were 
placed under the requirement: 








665-01-02. Flasks or bottles with a capacity 
of more than 16 centiliters for packaging 
products of national industry with the 
trademark or commercial name of the 
producer stamped on the glass. 

621-01-04. Foam rubber, gum elastic sponge. 
By a resolution published in Gaceta 

Oficial, October 11, 1960, and effective 

October 15, the foll6wing item was 

placed under the requirement for 3 

months: 

812-02-01. Washstands, bidets, water clos- 
ets, and urinals (ceramic products); and 
their accessories. 

These licensing requirements are not 
applicable to merchandise shipped 
with consular invoices dated on or 
before the effective dates of the re- 
spective resolutions—U.S. Embassy. 
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industry, 0.10 baht a kilogram (0.30). 
84.28.b. Egg-washing machines, 5 (11). 
95.08. Gelatine capsules, 10 (27.5). 


—U.S. Embassy. 

Thailand’s new tariff schedule was 

reported in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
April 18, 1960, page 14. 





Panama Revises Duty 
On Certain Imports 


Panama has made several changes in 
its import tariff schedule. 

The action, effective December 7, 
1960, allows importation duty-free of 
registered rice seed for planting pur- 
poses under certain conditions, sub- 
stantially decreases the import duty on 
some types of asbestos-cement pipe, and 
increases considerably the import duty 
on certain synthetic organic detergents 
and wire hooks for hanging clothes. 

The revisions by tariff item number, 
description, import duty in balboas per 
gross kilogram or percent ad valorem, 
(with former rates in parentheses, are 
as follows (1 balboa=US$1): 
042-01-01. Registered rice seed, with prior 

authorization of the Ministry of Agricul- 


ture, Commerce and Industry, free (0.10). 
(New item). 


042-01-99. Rice in the husk n.e.m., 0.10 
(0.10). (Formerly item number 042- 
01-00.) 

661-09-04. Asbestos-cement pipes, of 100 


pounds or more of pressure, for aque- 
ducts, including its accessories of the 
same material, 0.015 (0.04). (This item 
number previously included all asbestos- 
cement pipe for aqueducts.) 

661-09-09. Asbestos-cement pipes, of less 
than 100 pounds of pressure, for aque- 
ducts and other pipes, n.e.m., including 
their accessories of the same material, 
0.01 (0.04). (New item.) 

512-09-60. Synthetic organic detergents in- 
cluding sulfonated organic compounds, 
not- packaged for retail sale, 0.50 (10 
percent). (New item.) (Previously classi- 
filed under “not specified.’’) 

699-13-09. Wire hooks for hanging clothes, 
30 percent (15 percent). (New item.) 
(Previously classified under “not speci- 
fied.’’) 


The action was taken by decree-law 
No. 23 published in the Gaceta Oficial, 
No. 14,245, of October 8, 1960. 





Panama To Propose Increase 
In Gasoline Import Duty 


PANAMA.—The Panamanian Comp- 
troller General will propose to the Na- 
tional Assembly, now in session, an in- 
crease in the present gasoline import 
duty of 12 cents a gallon to 16% cents a 
gallon, according to the local press. At 
the same time, tax increases will be 
recommended on cement, cigarettes, and 
other products. 

A gasoline import tax increase was 
imposed last year. However, a strong 
public opposition, including an effec- 
tive bus drivers’ strike, compelled the 
Government to rescind the import tax 
increase.—U.S. Embassy. 





FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


Argentine Coal Entity 
Development Plan Set 


BUENOS AIRES.—The Argentine 
Government has approved a ten-point 
Work Plan for the State coal entity, 
Yacimientos Carboniferos  Fiscales 
(YCF). 

The plan is to provide development 
guidelines for YCF which define pro- 
duction objectives and which limit the 
scope of activities that the entity may 
undertake. Details of the plan are sum- 
marized below: 


@ Production should reach 1,000,000 
tons (net) annually by 1964. 

@ The contracts with the French 
firms Societe Francaise d’Etudes Mi- 
nieres (SOFREMINES) and Com- 
pagnie Industrielle et Agricole de Vente 
a l’Etranger (CIAVE) will be amended 
in conformity with this production goal. 

@ Studies will be made to discover 
new uses for coal. 


© Coal produced in Rio Turbio will 
be transported north by ship through the 
port of Rio Gallegos. 

@ YCF will not organize its own 
fleet; preference in contracting ship- 
pers will be given to national companies. 

@ To reduce expenses, YCF will be 
reorganized. 

@ YCF will negotiate with the Prov- 
ince of Santa Cruz the transfer to the 
latter of all services and installations 
not required for coal production in Rio 
Turbio. 

@ YCF will also sell all equipment 
and other installations not required for 
coal production in Rio Turbio. 

@ During the course of this develop- 
ment program, which is to be concluded 
by 1964, the National Treasury or the 
National Energy Fund will provide 
YCF with funds in reasonable amounts 
sufficient to realize the projected goals. 

@ YCF will attempt to minimize pur- 
chases of foreign equipment. 

The contracts with CIAVE and SOF- 
REMINES, signed in 1958, provided 
for the extension to YCF of a $42-mil- 
lion credit equivalent and a related 
technical assistance program for the 
expansion of coal production at Rio 
Turbio. 

Projected production of 1 million net 
tons of coal by 1964 is a lofty target, as 
1959 production of unwashed coal re- 
portedly amounted to only about 300,- 
500 tons.—U.S. Embassy. 


Importation of arms for purposes of 
reexportation has been prohibited by 
the Government of Panama, under 
Executive decree dated’ October 17, 
1960.—U.S. Embassy, Panama. 














WORLD TRADE LEADS 





U.S. Suppliers Invited To Bid 





Machinery and Industrial Equipment, 
Paper, Other Goods Wanted Abroad 


EVERAL foreign governments, through their authorized procure- 
ment agencies, are inviting tenders for items of interest to U.S. 


suppliers. 


Bidding instructions, specifications, and other pertinent data are 
available for review on loan from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., as indicated by symbol (*). 


Burma 


Cranes, 6, 3-ton for Sule Pagoda 
wharves No. 5, 6, and 7; bids invited 
until January 7 by the Chairman, Board 
of Management for Port of Rangoon, 
Post Box No. 1, Rangoon.* 


Ceylon 


Carbon paper, 500 reams; copying 
pencils, 1,000 gross; colored pencils, 150 
gross, blue; colored pencils, 150 gross, 
red; bids invited until December 7 by 
Chairman, Tender Board, Ceylon Trans- 
port Board, Kirula Road, Colombo.* 


Costa Rica 


Diesel electric engines, 2, rated capac- 
ity, 5,000 kva., 3-phase, 60 cycle, in 
accordance ASA., AIEE, and N.E.M.A. 
specifications, bids invited until Jan- 
uary 19; diamond core drill complete 
with hydraulic drilling head and 20 
g-p.m. pump 350 p.s.i., November 25; 
bids invited by Instituto Costarricense 
de Electricidad, San Jose. Bid notice 
in Spanish.* 


Greece 
Refrigeration equipment, estimated 
value $300,000; bids invited until 


December 5 by The Retirement and 
Welfare Fund, Personnel of the Agri- 
cultural Cooperative Organizations, 48 
Mendandrou St., Athens. Bid docu- 
ments may be obtained from that au- 
thority at $3.30 a set. This is repeat 
of cancelled invitation reported in For- 


eign Commerce Weekly, January 11, 
1960, page 7. Single copy of bid docu- 
ments.* 

India 


Shovels, 4, electric power crawler 
mounted, 4.5 cubic yd., including spare 
parts, tender project No. /SE/3912-L/ 
Shovel/LT/11, bid deadline November 
29; trucks, 18, rear and dump payload 
rating 27-31 tons, loading capacity 18 
to 21 cu. yd., with accessories; tractors, 
9, with angle dozer, accessories, and 
spare parts; trucks, 4, rear dump, 13-15 
ton capacity. Tender Project No. /SE/ 
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3914-L/ Trucks and Tractors LT/11, bid 
deadline December 1. 

Bore hole drilling machines, 2, with 
accessories and spares; tender docu- 
ments Project No. /SE/3912-L/Bore 
Drill/ Adv./11, reference D/ENQ/190, 
bid deadline January 31; Air compres- 
sors, 7, with accessories and spares, 
reference, D/ENQ/191, January 31; 
crawler mounted drills, 8, with acces- 
sories, tools, and spares, blast hole drill, 
1, with spares, jack hammers, 22, with 
accessories and spares, reference D/ 
ENQ/192, January 17. Tender docu- 
ments available from that authority at 
$4.20 for each set. 


Bids invited by Directorate General, 
Supplies and Disposals, N.I.C. Build- 
ing, Parliament St., New Delhi. Tender 
documents may be reviewed at India 
Supply Mission, 2536 Massachusetts 
Ave., NW., Washington 8, D.C. 

Lathes, presses, etc., 33, estimated 
value $725,000, tender fee $7.35; 
tender No. PP/F/MT/160/12; boring, 
milling, and drilling machines, etc., 49, 
estimated value $930,000, fee $8.40, No. 
PP/F/MT/60/13; tool grinding, broach- 
ing, and band sawing machines, etc., 23, 
estimated value $305,000, fee $4.20, No. 
PP/F/MT/60/14; bids invited until 
December 27 by Heavy Electricals, Ltd., 
Bhopal, Pradesh. Tender documents, 
containing terms of contract and specifi- 
cations, may be purchased from India 
Supply Mission until November 26. A 
single copy of each tender.* 

Cooling towers for Chandrapura 
Thermal Power Station, Damador Val- 
ley Corporation, tender No. SE-279; 
bids invited until January 13 by India 
Supply Mission. Tender documents may 
be obtained from the Mission for $3 a 
set. 


Lathes, drilling, tapping, boring, and 
milling machines, etc., D/ENQ/194, 
tender fee per set $10.50; presses 
shears, punching presses, D/ENQ/195, 
fee $5.25; winding machines, special 
machines for insulation material, etc., 


D/ENQ/196, fee $10; weighing devices, 


balancing machines, cranes, metal saw 
machines, welding and gas cutting ma- 
chines, etc., D/ENQ/197, fee $5.25; bids 
invited until November 30 by Secretary, 
Stores Purchase Committee, Asiatic 
Bldg., Kempegowda Rd., Bangalore, My- 
sore, India. Equipment is for Govern- 
ment electric factory, Bangalore. Tender 
documents may be purchased from India 
Supply Mission on payment of fee in- 
dicated. This sum is not refundable. 

Welding sets, tender SE-281, pully 
block, SE-282, fee 50 cents each, bid 
deadline January 10; fittings, stainless 
steel tubing, SE-283, January 12; boro 
silicate pipe, fittings, and accessories, 
SE-284, January 17; PVC pipe fittings 
and accessories, SE-285, $1 each; Janu- 
ary 17; bids invited by India Supply 
Mission. 

Salvage tug and despatch vessel, twin 
screw, 2,200 British hp., speed 13 knots, 
length 240 ft., breadth 40 ft.; bids in- 
vited until December 8 by Deputy Con- 
servator, Commissioners for the Port of 
Calcutta, 15 Strand Rd., Calcutta. 
Drawings, specifications, and conditions 
of contract may be obtained by ship- 
builders from that authority for deposit 
of $4,200. 


lran 


Brass bars, round; bids invited until 
December 5 by Iran Sugar Factories 
Company, Shahreza Ave., Tehran.* 


Iraq 


Cable, 10 miles, 10 pairs, underground 
armored telephone, SIGS/18, bid dead- 
line December 28; components for sig- 
nal battery, SIGS/19, December 28; 
valves and associated material, SIGS/20, 
December 28; pumps, 29, electric. curb- 
side, MISC/50, December 5; tarpaulin 
material, EME/37, December 14. 

Socks, 200,000 pairs, woollen, ORD/97, 
deadline December 12; graders, 10, mo- 
tor, EMW/41, December 28; rollers, 10, 
diesel, EMW/42, December 28; trucks, 
10, crawler; shovels, 5, tractor, EMW/ 
43, December 28; trucks, 15, heavy 


. wrecking, EME/3, December 14; trucks, 


10, fire fighting, MISC/48, December 
14, 

Bids invited by Director of Contracts 
and Purchases, Ministry of Defense, 
Baghdad. Single copy of each.* 

Steel dog spikes, 1,200,000; bids in- 
vited until December 10 by Director 
General, Iraqi Republican Railways, 
Baghdad. Bid documents may be ob- 
tained from that authority at $2.80 a 
set. 


New Zealand 


Trepanning, edge grinding machine. 
and a bevelling machine, suitable for 
processing quartz discs, tender P.O. 
150/3936, bids invited until November 
22; auto-alarm generating unit for oper- 


(See Bids Invited, page 16) 
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Weekly 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 





Bolivia Asks Proposals 
For Generating Facility 


The Committee of Public Works of 
Santa Cruz, Bolivia, requests pro- 
posals from foreign and domestic 
firms for installation and operation of 
an electric generating facility in the 
city of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, to be 
financed completely by the developers. 

The central electric plant should 
have a capacity of 5,000 kilowatts 
which may be produced by 2 thermal- 
electric generators of steam or petro- 
leum gas turbine or by a series of 
diesel-powered generators. Fuels avail- 
able in the area are petroleum and 
derivatives, natural gas of dry petro- 
leum and wood. 

A capacity of 1,654 kilovolt-am- 
peres now are operated from 4 diesel 
generators. The Committee of Public 
Works is interested in proposals which 
would integrate this electric plant 
with the new generators. Current 
population of Santa Cruz is approxi- 
mately 65,000 with a demographic in- 
crease and a transient population of 
10,000. 

The recipient of the contract will 
study the possible development of a 
hydroelectric plant in the Ichilo and 
Yapacani river basins or other sources. 

Complete specifications are available 
at the Technical Department of the 
Committee of Public Works of Santa 
Cruz and may be obtained for a fee 
amounting to cost. 

Proposals should be delivered before 
5:00 p.m., La Paz time, January 7, 
1961. They should be in a sealed en- 
velope with the inscription “Comite de 
Obras Publicas de Santa Cruz—Pro- 
puesta a la Convocatoria a Propuestas 
No. 2/60, Casilla No. 218, Santa Cruz 
de la Sierra, Republica de Bolivia.” 





Bid Date Set by U.A.R. 
For Three Rectifiers 


The Alexandria Region Public Trans- 
port Administration, U.A.R., invites 
bids until December 15 for supply and 
installation of three rectifiers for trac- 
tion service. 

Bids must be submitted through an 
agent established in the United Arab 
Republic to the General Manager, Alex- 
andria Region Public Transport Ad- 
ministration, 23 Midan Saad Zaghloul, 
Alexandria, Egypt, U.A.R., accompanied 
by a provisional deposit of 2 percent 
of contract value. 





The Netherlands barley imports in 
1959-60 totaled 454,364 metric tons, of 
which 352,176 tons came from the 
United States, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 
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Planned 


COWSTRUCTIOW PROJECTS 


Supplementary information on 
items followed by an asterisk is 
available to U.S. firms domiciled in 
the United States from Trade De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

ARGENTINA: National Highway Bu- 
reau in Buenos Aires reported planning 
6 new highway construction projects. 
Bids are being prepared. Cost estimated 
at about 63 million pesos (100 pesos— 
$1.28) .* 


AUSTRALIA: Australian businessman 
Ernest Forras has announced plans for 
construction of winter and of summer 
resort near Melbourne. Winter resort, 
a ski hotel-ski lift combination, to be 
built at Horse Hill, Mt. Buller, at esti- 
mated cost of A£250,000 (A£1—approx. 
$2.26). Summer resort, a “boatel,”’ to 
be constructed at Swanson Point, on 
Eildon Weir. Cost of this project will 
be A£250,000. Resorts will be operated 
as complementary ventures. 

Mr. Forras will visit U.S. from No- 
vember 1960 to February 1961, to study 
construction and to visit manufacturers 
of ski lift equipment. In addition, he 
would like to interest U.S. investors in 
development of chain of ski resorts 
and “boatels” in Victoria, Australia. 
Interested firms should write directly 
to Mr. Ernest Forras, c/o International 
Business Relations, Inc., 209 Post St., 
San Francisco, Calif. (to January 14, 
1961), and c/o International Business 
Relations, Inc., 527 Madison Ave., New 
York, N.Y. (January 15 to February 
28, 1961).* 


BELGIUM: Ministry of Public Works 
in Brussels reported planning recon- 
struction of 12 bridges which have not 
been permanently replaced after their 
destruction in World War II. Project 
will be subdivided into three or four 
groups and is expected to cost $2 or $2.2 
million. Bids expected to open in 1961. 

Plan to modernize Albert Canal also 
under consideration by Belgian Gov- 
ernment. Project to start in 1963 at 
estimated cost of $21 million.* 


INDIA: Ganga Agencies Pvt., Ltd., in 
New Delhi seeking firms interested in 
participating in construction of plant 
to manufacture valve cores, substance 
used in pneumatic tires. Present plans 
call for plant capable of producing about 
20,000 valve cores each working day. 
Initial investment estimated at 100,000 
rupees (100 rupees—US$21). Corre- 
spondence should be sent to Ganda 








Agencies Pvt., Ltd., 37-C Prem House, 
Opposite Odeon Cinema, Connaught PI1., 
New Delhi, India.* 

Government plans construction of 
atomic power station near Tarapore, 62 
miles north of Bombay. Plant will pro- 
duce 300,000 kilowatts of electric power 
and will consist of 2 nuclear reactors 
of equal capacity. An outline of de- 
tailed requirements and other informa- 
tion may be obtained from Project Ad- 
ministrator, Tarapore Atomic Power 
Project, Gujarat State. 


IRAQ: The Ministry of Industry 
will negotiate with international con- 
sulting engineering firms to supervise 
establishment of an electrical power 
unit of 20,000 kw. to supplement the 
existing 80,000 kw. Baghdad Central 
Power Station. The Ministry also will 
confer with consulting engineers on 
the proposed expansion of Basra elec- 
tric power station and extension of 
power transmission lines. 

The Board is interested in erection 
of a power station in Shuaiba to con- 
nect the stations in Basra and Baghdad 
and two hydroelectric power stations 
for the Samarra and Derbendi-Khan 
dams.* 

ITALY: Rome’s Ministry of Mer- 
chant Marine has authorized construc- 
tion of four 10,600 d.w.t. (7,000 gr. t.) 
dry cargo vessels for the Italy-India- 
Pakistan route. Main features of each 
vessel will be: O.A. length 142 meters, 
beam 20.5 meters, maximum speed 18.2 
knots, cruising speed 16.5 knots. 

Two Italian firms have been awarded 
contracts for construction of pipelines 
in Syria and India. Compagnia Tech- 
nica Internazionale (TECHINT) of 
Milan will begin construction of a 6- 
in., 510 k. pipeline connecting Damas- 
cus, Latakia, and Aleppo with the 
Homs refinery in Iran. Estimated proj- 
ect cost is $7 million. SAIPEM, an 
affiliate of the ENI, will construct a 
1,140 k. pipeline in Assam, India, in 
collaboration with the German Man- 
nesman group. The cost of this work 
is estimated at $13 million. 

The Government also announced that 
consideration is being given to the ap- 
propriation of additional sums for low- 
cost housing and hospital construction. 

MEXICO: Monterrey Red Cross Com- 
mittee has requested U.S. authorities to 
assist the group in obtaining informa- 
tion concerning latest U.S. developments 

(See Construction Projects, page 16) 
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BID B INVITATIONS ON 
et if FINANCED PROJECTS 


Foreign Governments through their 
authorized agencies invite tenders on 
projects financed by the U.S. Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the source given. 

If available, supplementary infor- 
mation as indicated by symbol (*)} may 
be obtained on loan by firms domiciled 
in the United States from the Trade 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 


Israel 


Armored cables 282.0 km.; unarmored 
eables 55.5 km.; loading coil cases 243; 
subscriber cables 439,830 m. For use in 
expanding the Israel telephone system. 
Bids invited until November 25 by 
Israel Supply Mission, 250 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, N.Y., attention, M. Hans. 
Subauthorization No. HD 253/34, U.S. 
source. Detailed description of the 
specifications available from the Mis- 
sion. Requests should be made promptly 
so that quotations may be submitted 
prior to bid deadline. 

Double drum or roller dryer for dry- 
ing concentrated whey, 1, having 2 
cylinders 900 by 3,000 mm. (approxi- 
mately 36 by 120 in.), capacity 1,300- 
1,500 1. per hr. (2,900-3,300 lb. per 
hr.). Must be equipped with adjustable 
knife holders, handwheels, vapor hood 
and lateral conveyors. Subauthoriza- 
tion No. 66/300. 

Double-feed knitting machines for 
manufacture of seamless hose, 6, 3% 
by 400 needles, including finger splicing, 
micromesh, positive fabric takedown, 
lubricator. Subauthorization No. 66/ 
311. 

Double-cylinder sockmaking machines, 
12, including 2 links Jacquard needles 
for backstop motion, 8 machines includ- 
ing 15 and electric stop motion, 1, 3% 
by 160 needles; 6, 4 in. by 176 needles; 
2 double-feed machines, end wrap 
threads, including electric stop motion, 
1, 4 in. by 168 needles, and 1, 4 in. by 
176 needles. 

Knitting machines for socks, 2, Wild- 
man Jacquard model SOOP, or equal, 
for solid color patterns with overplaid, 
4 in. by 108 needles with 2 ASD 48 
parts f.160 needles, 500 extra needles 
for f.160N, 2-SOOP transfer equip- 
ments for rib top, 2 elastic yarn binders 
and cutters. 

Knitting machines for socks, 2, Wild- 
man Jacquard model VIP, or equal, for 
versatile inlaid patterns in solid colors, 
4 in. by 108 needles, with 2 ASD 6 parts 
f.160 needles, extra needles and sinkers 
160E-2-transfer equipments for rib top. 
Subauthorization No. 66/313. 

Warp loom, 1, 93 in. wide, 28 gage, 
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4 bars, normal built with blind laying 
for 2 beams without chain for blind 
laying. Central oiling, thread stop mo- 
tion, shift counter, 78 sectional beams, 
300 mm. flanges, 194 mm. long. Delivery 
desired by March/April 1961. Subau- 
thorization No. 66/318. 

Two-system knitting machines, 6, 3-%4 
in. by 400 needles with 2 separate rack- 
ing drums for micromesh 8 pin rows 
each with 72 pattern pins. Lower one 
for strengthening the soles. 6-pin rows 
each with 72 pattern pins, in two differ- 
ent eights, making 12 pin rows possible, 
automatic dual-feeding, welt-knitting 
arrangement, variable drive for 2 
speeds. Dust-removing device and elec- 
tric. ventilator, including seaworthy 
packing. Delivery desired by March/ 
April 1961. Subauthorization No. 66/ 
319. 

Automatic machine for preforming or 
postforming stockings or socks of syn- 
thetic fiber, 1. Complete with efficient 
drying unit and temperature regulator 
with 156 forms for ladies stockings; 120 
forms for Derby men; 132 forms men’s 
socks; 120 forms Derby children; 12 
forms half-hose sport; 84 forms half- 
hose sport children; 46 half-chassis sup- 
port for 12 forms. Delivery desired by 
March/April 1961. Subauthorization 
No. 66/320. 

Unless otherwise specified, delivery 
date is desired by February, 1961. 
Tenders should bear reference to S/A 
(subauthorization) number and should 
be prepared on basis of f.a.s., U.S., or 
f.o.b. European port. 

Bids invited until November 25 by 
Israel Supply Mission, 250 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, N.Y., attention, N. Nisen. 
DLF loan No. 66, Worldwide. 


Lebanon 


High-speed automatic cylinder print- 
ing machines, 2, for maximum sheet 
size 54 by 72 cm. Complete with lock- 
ing forms, preloading device, continuous 
delivery, attachments for onionskin and 
blower device; semi-automatic folding 
machine for cross fold and parallel 
fold, 1, maximum sheet size 56 by 80 
cm.; high-speed composing machine, 1, 
for abridged Arabic with 2 main maga- 
zines, 2 molds, and 4 liners, complete 
with electric heater and cooling’ device; 
standard-speed composing machine, 1, 
for standard Arabic, complete with elec- 
tric heater and cooling device. 

Bids invited until November 27 by 
Alfred Chamoun, Al-Ahrar Press, Ave- 
nue des Francais, Beirut. DLF loan No. 


99; amount of credit $33,000; world- 
wide. 


Pakistan 


Complete freezing. plant, 1, (2-plate 
freezers); complete plant and equip- 
ment, 1, for 3 low temperature cold 
rooms; complete plant and equipment, 
1, for 2 chilling rooms; ice plant, 1; 
plant and equipment for ice store, 1; 
processing equipment for fish and 
shrimp, 40,000 lb. per day; fish cutting 
machine, 1; wrapping machine, 1, for 
wrapping boxes with cellophane; prawn 
grading machine, 1; prawn peeling ma- 
chines, 3; self-indicating weighing ma- 
chines, 9; insulated doors, 8, 2 ft. 9 in. 
by 6 ft. 3 in. (4 of superfreeze type, 1 
for air lock, 3 for cold storage); 960 
cu. ft. insulating materials, 960 cu. ft. 

Bids invited until November 25 by 
International Fisheries (Pakistan), 
Ltd., P.O. Box 4941, West Wharf, 
Karachi 2. DLF loan No. 100, world- 
wide.* 

Bid deadline extended until Novem- 
ber 25, by West Pakistan Water & 
Power Development Authority, Lahore, 
for supply, erection, and commissioning 
of 3 complete 66 kv. substations, except 
power transformers and general civil 
works. Tender No. T-79-5, DLF loan 
No. 79, worldwide. Copies of tender 
notice, with specifications, terms, and 
conditions may be obtained from the 
U.S. Office of Miner & Miner Inter- 
national, Inc., P.O. Box 748, Greeley, 
Colorado. 


Turkey 


Machines, tools, testing, and control- 
ling equipment to existing plant for 
increasing production—standard com- 
pressor, 1; gas-powered fork-lift truck, 
1; progressive dual portable weld gun 
unit, 1; heavy-duty swaging jennying. 
wiring and closing machine, 1; stamping 
and trimming machine, 1; aluminum- 
coating, salt cleaning installation, 1; 
cone-type metal parts making machine. 
1; portable temperature indicator, 1; 
thickness gage, 1; current limited high 
potential tester, 1; leak detector, 1; re- 


. cording thermometer range, 1; volt-amp- 


watt meter, 1; ohmeter, 1; rotary rega- 
volt units, 2; portable thermometers, 2; 
KWH measuring meters, 4; filter dryer. 
1; aspirator, 1; therm probe, 1; battery 
for gas heaters with spares, 1. 

Bids invited until December 19 by 
Arcelik A. S. Sutluce Karaagac Caddesi 
2-4, Istanbul. Amount of credit $53,000, 
DLF loan No. 11, worldwide.* 

Machinery and equipment for glass- 
ware plant—metal recuperator, 1; gaso- 
line generators, 3; stackers, 2; mixer, 1; 
batch charges, 2; glass level gages, 2; 
glazing and polishing machine, 1; fuel 
oil pumping unit and burner equipment. 
complete; 80 g.p.h., 4; 160 g.p.h., 2; 
360 g.p.h., 2; oil recirculating heaters, 
complete; oi] burner equipment for glass 
melting furnaces, 5 sets; mold equip- 
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ment, 1 set; HE, IS, 2-section automatic 
machine mold equipment for 200 cc. 
round jar. Bids invited until December 
6, by Turkiye Sise ve cam fabrikalari 
A. S., Istanbul. Amount of credit $144,- 
500, DLF loan No. 11, worldwide.* 

Machinery for aluminum casting plant 
—pertable filing machines, 3, with file 
cutters and accessories; portable elec- 
tric grinding and filing machine, 1, for 
aluminum castings, grinding stones, 
cutters, and accessories; electrolytic 
oxide coating equipment for aluminum 
casting products; electrical heating de- 
vice, cold washing acid, bath unit, etc., 
1; electric grinding and polishing ma- 
chines, 10, complete; electric hand-type 
polishing machines for aluminum cast- 
ings, 2, complete with spare parts. 

Bids invited until December 6, by 
Zatel Sevket Belgin Aluminum Insaat 
ve Sanayii, Malzemeleri Fabrikasi, 
Istanbul. Amount of credit $16,500, 
DLF loan No. 11, worldwide.* 


Uruguay 


Telephone cable double conductor, 
1 million m., plastic covered and 
braided, to be used in connections of 
telephone exchange main distributions. 
Bids invited until December 21. 

Soldering “spaghetti” tin, 400 kgs., an 
alloy of 40% tin and 60% lead, with 
tolerance of 0.5%, purity of 99.9%, 
cylindrical, 2 mm. diameter. Bids dead- 
line December 22. 

Bids invited by Administracion Gen- 
eral de las Usinas Electricas y los Tele- 
fonos del Estado, Palacio de la Luz— 
Paraguay 2431, Montevideo. Solicita- 
tion No. 5019/60, DLF loan No. 72, 
worldwide. 

Copies of specifications for solicita- 
tion may be obtained from the Embassy 
of Uruguay, 2362 Massachusetts Ave., 
NW., Washington 8, D.C. 





Honduras Extends Deadline 
For Telephone System Bids 


The deadline for acceptance of bids 
on amplification of the telephone system 
in Tegucigalpa has been extended to 
January 14, 1961. 

Firms wanting to submit bids should 
immediately advise the Ministry of 
Communications and Public Works, Te- 
gucigalpa, enclosing registration fee 
of $100. Documents attesting to firm’s 
qualifications and experience, including 
projects handled in other countries, 
should be forwarded as soon as possible. 

This project was reported in a press 
release of October 7 issued by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce. 





Canadian imports of soybean and cot- 
tonseed oil in the first 9 months, Octo- 
ber-May, 1959-60 were well above the 
same period last year, according to the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 


November 14, 1960 


Transmission Line 
Planned in Cairo 


The Hydroelectric Power Depart- 
ment, Ministry of Public Works, 
Cairo, invites tenderers to quote for 
supply and erection of the 132,000- 
volt transmission line between Aswan 
Dam hydroelectric power station and 
Esna via Kon-Ombo. Closing time for 
reception of tenders is February 4, 1961, 
at 12 noon. 


Bid documents may be _ procured 
from the Department, 12 Youssef El 
Guindy Street, Cairo, for $86.10 plus 
postage. Application for documents 
should be submitted on a 50 m/ms 
fiscal stamp sheet. 


Tenders not accompanied by a pro- 
visional sum of 2 percent of the total 
tender price will be rejected. Bids 
must be submitted through representa- 
tive established in the U.A.R. 





Foreign Producers of Farm 
Machinery Listed by BDSA 


As a part of the Government’s foreign 
trade expansion program, the Business 
and Defense Services Administration, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, has 
announced publication of a “Directory 
of Foreign Manufacturers of Farm 
Machinery and Equipment,” listing 
2,046 producers in 38 selected foreign 
countries and the products they manu- 
facture. 


Prepared in BDSA’s Agricultural, 
Construction, Mining, and Oil Field 
Equipment Division, the publication 
is designed as a guide to export oppor- 
tunities in raw materials and com- 
ponent parts, which will be of par- 
ticular value to all suppliers of the 
farm equipment industry. 


Although directories are available 
of U.S. manufacturers of agricultural 
machinery and equipment—who are 
responsible for a substantial part of 
the world’s output—the BDSA publi- 
cation is believed to be the first com- 
pilation of such data on a worldwide 
basis under a single cover. In its prep- 
aration, efforts were made to include 
all known manufacturers of any size. 


The Agricultural, Construction, 
Mining, and Oil Field Equipment Di- 
vision points out that in preparing the 
publication, a wealth of material was 
studied, and that catalogs, specifica- 
tions, and other literature are on file 
at’ the Division for public examination. 

The directory is on sale at the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., or at any of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices for $3. 


lraq Requests Bids 
On Highway Project 


Iraq’s Ministry of Communications 
invites bids until December 4 for con- 
struction of the Ali al-Sharki-Amara 
sector (55.850 kilometers) of the Kut- 
Amara Highway. 

Principal works consist of supply 
of all necessary labor, material, and 
equipment and includes the clearing 
and grubbing, embankment in place, 
reinforced concrete pipe and box cul- 
verts, paving, and all other incidental 
works. The paving includes sand and 
gravel sub-base course, lean concrete 
or crushed gravel base course, and hot- 
mix asphaltic concrete. 

Bidding documents may be obtained 
from the Directorate General of Roads 
and Bridges, Baghdad, for $56. This 
amount is not refundable. Bids must 
be accompanied by a preliminary cash 
deposit of $84,000 or replaced by a 
letter of guarantee from an approved 
bank in Iraq. 





U.A.R. Issues Invitation 
To Bid on Grinding Mill 


The General Company for Pharma- 
ceuticals, S.A.E. (Industrial Chemicals 
Branch), a Government entity, invites 
bids as soon as possible for a grinding 
mill to be used for insecticidal formula- 
tions. The mill is to have an hourly 
output of 800 kilos passing 300 mesh 
B.S.S. sieve. 

Specifications may be obtained from 
the Trade Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. 





Iran Plans Phone Exchanges 


The Army Telecommunications De- 
partment of Iran invites bids until 
December 5 for supply and erection of 
two automatic telephone exchanges, 
one of 200-line and another of 50-line 
capacity. Offers are to be made in 
U.S. dollars, c. and f. Khorramshahr. 

Specifications available from the 
Trade Development Division, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 





Rail Car, Locomotive Bid 
Call Expected from Angola 


A public tender of the Luanda Rail- 
road in Angola for 2 locomotives and 15 
gondola-type cars of 1.067 meter gage 
will be held in Lisbon, Portugal. The 
call for bids has not been made but is 
expected shortly. 

Interested firms should write directly 
to the Ministerio do Ultamar, Lisbon. 
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NEW World Trade 


OPPORTUNITIES 





@ The firms and individuals named in the following lists have expressed 
interest in establishing new business connections in the United States. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good 
repute, the U.S. Department of Commerce cannot assume responsibility for 


any transactions undertaken with these firms. 


The usual precautions 


should be taken; all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regula- 


tions in this country and abroad. 


When available, supplementary information as indicated by symbol (*) 
may be obtained on loan by firms domiciled in the United States from the 
Trade Opportunity Section, Trade Development Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. Requests 
for loan material should include the commodity as well as the foreign firm’s 


name and address. 
World Trade Directory (WTD) 


reports, if available on firms men- 


tioned, are indicated by date of issuance. A description of WTD reports 
and how to obtain them is given in this department. 





LEADS FOR EXPORTERS 








Commodities are wanted for 
direct purchase unless other- 
wise specified. 


Agricultural Machinery 


France 


Implements and hardware for agri- 
cultural machinery, garden tools, and 
lawnmowers. Direct purchase and 
agency. Societe Industrielle et Com- 
merciale d’Alsace, SICAL (distributor; 
manufacturer of blade sharpeners), 144 
Grand’rue at Saverne (Bas-Rhin). 
WTD 9/2/60. 


Air Conditioners 
Japan 

Window-type. New Asia Trading Co., 
Ltd. (importer, exporter), Onimahobin 


Bldg., No. 6, 1-Chome, Utsubominami- 
Dori, Nishiku, Osaka. WTD 5/9/60. 


Alcoholic Beverages 


Venezuela 

Wines, cordials, whiskies. Jose Sidonio 
Ferreira, Abastos Todo Barato (im- 
porting distributor), Avenida General 
Paez, El Paraiso, Caracas. WTD 9/20/ 
60. 


Chemicals, Drugs 
Ceylon 


Patent medicines, acetic and formic 
acid, and various chemicals. Direct 
purchase and agency. Kolberg & Co. 
(importing distributor, manufacturers’ 
agent), 71A, Maliban St., Colombo. 
WTD 7/14/60. 

Germany 


Medicinal drugs, light chemicals, and 
pharmaceuticals. G. C. F. Techow 
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G.m.b.H. (importing distributor, proc- 
essor of drugs and chemicals), Huexter 
No. 4, Hamburg 11. WTD 11/30/59. 


Confectionery 


Hong Kong 


Standard quality. Direct purchase 
and agency. Nederlandsche Verkoop 
Organisatie, N.V. (importing distribu- 
tor, manufacturers’ agent), 330/330A 
Prince’s Bldg., 1 Des Voeux Rd., Cen- 
tral, Hong Kong. WTD 5/6/59. 


Electrical Equipment 


Norway 


Components for printed circuits, such 
as chemicals, connectors, eyelets, flux, 
machinery, relays, solder, switches, and 
tools. Direct purchase and agency. 
Henaco A/S (importing distributor, 
manufacturers’ agent), 16 Cort Adelers- 
gate, Oslo. WTD 9/19/60. 


Foodstuffs 


Venezuela 


All types. Jose Sidonio Ferreira, 
Abastos Todo Barato (importing dis- 
tributor, operator of several supermar- 
kets), Avenida General Paez, El Pa- 
raiso, Caracas. WTD 9/20/60. 


Furniture 


Australia 


Light metal outdoor furniture, all 
qualities. Direct purchase and agency. 
John Martin & Co. Ltd. (department 
store), 100 Rundle St., Adelaide. WTD 
9/9/60. 


Household Goods 


Venezuela 

Small, inexpensive metal, plastic, or 
other household utensils for cleaning or 
kitchen use, nonelectrical or mechanical. 


Jose Sidonio Ferreira, Abastos Todo 
Barato (see Foodstuffs). 


Industrial Machinery 
India 


For manufacture of cast iron spun 
pipes, capacity 30,000 tons per annum; 
4-12 in. in lengths of 12 and 18 ft. Firm 
desires technical know-how. Kesoram 
Rayon (importer of plant and machin- 
ery, sulfur and woodpulp for own use; 
manufacturer of rayon yarns, and sul- 
furic acid), 8 India Exchange PI., Cal- 
cutta 1, West Bengal. WTD 5/2/60. 

Automatic embroidering and lacing 
machinery, capacity up to 30 and 45 ft. 
long by 60, 90, and 120 in. wide; ma- 
chinery for cotton ducks. Lachhminara- 
yan Mahabir Prasad (importer, whole- 
saler of art silk yarns, plastic sheets, 
velveteen and velvets), 77-78 Khen- 
graputty St., Caleutta. WTD 11/19/59. 

Wire drawing machine to reduce \% in. 
diameter rods to wires of 18 standard 
wire gage; and nonferrous metal ex- 
trusion mill with complete equipment 
for manufacturing brass and copper 
tubings and bright drawn rods between 
1- and %-in. diameter, starting raw ma- 
terials, electrolytic, and copper or brass 
ingots. Wheel & Rim Co. of India, 
Pvt., Ltd. (manufacturer), Huzur Gar- 
dens, Sembiam, Madras 11, Madras 
State. WTD 6/30/58. 

Complete hard, bright, mild steel wire 
drawing plant, including annealing, 
baking, and liming equipment; mini- 
mum daily capacity between 20-30 tons. 
Descriptive literature, plant specifica- 
tion, and prices wanted. Yashwant Rai 
Agarwal & Sons (manufacturer of wire 
nails and panel pins), Main Rd., Katni, 
Madhya Pradesh. WTD 8/5/60. 


Leather 
Hong Kong 


Fine quality upper leather for manu- 
facture of women’s shoes and handbags. 
Portland Commercial Co. (importing 
distributor), 26 Portland St., Kowloon. 
WTD 8/31/56. 


Marine Equipment 
Canada 


Pleasure boats, marine engines, and 
accessories. W. H. Benoit, Inc. (pleas- 
ure boating industry, importer, distrib- 
utor, retailer, agent), 10871 Lajeunesse 
Blvd., Montreal 12, Quebec. WTD 9 
26/60. 


Metal Products 


. Israel 


Stainless steel ingots for stainless steel 
easting. Habonim Metals (nonferrous 
foundry and engineering works), Kfar 
Hanassi, Mobile Post, Upper Galilee. 
WTD 5/27/59. 
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Notions 
Hong Kong 


Zippers, from 4-20 in. Hung Cheong 
(Hop Kee) Co. (importing distributor), 
7 Kwong Yuen St. E., Hong Kong. 
WTD 8/19/60. 


Plastics 


Australia 


Raw materials, plastic semifinished 
goods, machinery for plastics, auxiliary 
materials, and tools. Direct purchase 
and agency. Plastral Trading Co., Pty., 
Ltd. (importing distributor, manufac- 
turer’s agent, wholesaler), 233-241 
Broadway, Collins House, Sydney. WTD 
11/18/59. 


Prefabricated Houses 


lran 


Family dwelling units of aluminum or 
other suitable building materials, com- 
plete with essential hardware, piping. 
Firm desires to bid on public and pri- 
vate tenders for prefabricated units, 
and assemble on site. Direct purchase 
and agency. Hamvar Construction Co. 
(construction firm), 30 Baghe Sepah- 
salar St., Tehran. WTD 17/22/59. 


Refrigerators 
lran 


For home use, 220 v., 50 cycles. Di- 
rect purchase from manufacturers. 
Orient Enterprises, Inc. (manufactur- 
er’s agent), 103 Ferdowsi Ave., Tehran. 
WTD 5/16/60. 

Toys 
Australia 

Friction, nonfriction, vinyl, fur, 
wheeled, model plane kits, pistols, etc., 
mostly but not exclusively for inexpen- 
sive resale. Direct purchase or agency. 
P. Falk & Co., Ltd. (importing distrib- 


utor), 317 Murray St., Perthh WTD 
7/13/60. 
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Exclusive distributorship 
wanted only if specified. 


Advertising Aids 
France 


Publicity apparatus and devices for 
show windows, preferably mobile. 
S.P.A.M.E. (manufacturer advertising 
media), 67 rue de la Croix Nivert, 
Paris 15. WTD 10/11/60. 


Agricultural Machinery 
Malaya 


Rotary hoes for use on soft ground, 
equipped with internal combustion en- 
gines of 3 to 6 hp., approximate gr. wt. 
1,000 Ib. K. C. Dat & Co. (importer, 


November 14, 1960 





wholesaler, retailer), 4 Old "Market Sq., 
Kuala Lumpur. WTD 9/8/60. 


Chemicals, Pharmaceuticals 
Turkey 


Pharmaceutical raw materials, as well 
as other chemicals. Gunay Hisim 
(manufacturer’s agent), Asirefendi 
Caddesi, Guru Han No. 346, Istanbul. 
WTD 10/20/60. 


Venezuela 


For use in laboratories and hospitals 
and for general medical use. Agency 
and/or distribution. Baute y Van Den 
Bussche, S.A. (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent), Cruz Verde a 
Zamuro 22, Aptdo. 1443, Caracas. WTD 
9/14/60. 

Chemicals and finished and semifin- 
ished products for chemical and food 
industries. Ilox C.A. (manufacturer’s 
agent, commission merchant), Edificio 
Republica, Puente Republica, Aptdo. 
3604, Caracas. WTD 10/13/60. 


Civil Engineering Equipment 
France 


Societe Anonyme d’Etudes & d’Equi- 
pements (selling agent on commission 
basis), 7 Avenue George V, Paris 8. 
WTD 10/12/60. 


Cosmetics 


Venezuela 


Drocosca C.A. (importing distributor, 
manufacturer, manufacturer’s agent), 
Centro Commercial Bompland, Calle 
Bompland, Colinas de Bello Monte, 
Aptdo. 6466, Caracas. WTD 9/19/60. 


Drawing Instruments 


Venezuela 


Equipment and supplies for engineer- 
ing drawing. Agency and/or distribu- 
tion. Paragon, C.A. (importing distrib- 
utor, manufacturer’s agent, manufac- 
turer), Centro Comercial del Este, 
Local No. 40, Sabana Grande, Aptdo. 
10714, Caracas. WTD 10/14/60. 


Electronic Equipment 


Norway 

Ultrasonic cleaning equipment. Egil 
G. Haug (importing distributor), 8 
Radhusgaten, Oslo. WTD 9/2/60. 


Venezuela 

Record players, low-priced, long-play- 
ing phonograph records; pocket models 
of transistor radios; amateur radio, 
mobile radio, FM receivers, and FM 
broadcast equipment; audio equipment 
and accessories, including record play- 
ers, high-fidelity and  stereophonic 
sound systems, audio amplifiers, loud- 
speakers, public address systems, etc. 
Firm also interested in distribution if 
lines are adequate. Corporacion Elec- 
tronica S.A. (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent), Edificio Miran- 
da, Avenida Francisco de Miranda, 










WTD Reports for Sale 


To U.S. Firms 


Information on private foreign 
firms or individuals mentioned in 
the World Trade Leads and In- 
vestment Opportunities depart- 
ments of Foreign Commerce 
Weekly is available to U.S. busi- 
nessmen through World Trade 
Directory (WTD) reports. 

WTD reports include such in- 
formation as type of organization, 
sales territory, lines of goods 
handled, operation methods, size 
of business, capital, sales volume, 
trade and financial reputation. 

These reports are available to 
qualified U.S. firms—or will be 
prepared on request—through the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C., for $1 each. 
The reports also may be obtained 
through the Department’s Field 
Offices. 

Each request should specify the 
name and address of the firm or 
individual on which a WTD re- 
port is sought. If information on 
a particular firm is not on file in 
Washington, it will be requested 
from U.S. representatives abroad. 
To minimize delay, businessmen 
may authorize telegraphic request 
and reply, for which the Depart- 
ment of State will bill them direct. 

















Chacao, Aptdo. 4856, Caracas. 
10/4/60. 

For communications, air-traffic con- 
trol, air navigation. Instalaciones Vene- 
zolanas C.A., Instavenca (importer for 
own consumption, manufacturer’s agent, 
contractor), Edificio Galipan C-2-A, 
Avenida Francisco de Miranda, Aptdo. 
5162, Caracas. WTD 10/11/60. 


Foodstuffs 


WTD 


England 
Canned deciduous fruits, including 
peaches, pears, apricots, grapefruit, 


also citrus fruits, etc. Quickset Prod- 
ucts, Ltd. (importer of canned goods; 
retailer, wholesaler of groceries and 
provisions), 166/172 Tooley St., Lon- 
don, S.E. 1. WTD 8/2/60. 


France 


California dried prunes, undipped 
(natural condition), in bags, large-size 
fruit preferred—33/44s and 44/55s, good 
quality. Jean Amanieux (commission 
merchant, import and selling agent 
handling food products, canned goods, 
fresh and dried fruits), 86 rue Ducau, 
Bordeaux, Gironde. WTD 10/27/59. 
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Indonesia Invites Bids 
For Fertilizer 


Badan Urusan Dagang (BUD), 
Djakarta, an Indonesian Govern- 
ment agency, invites bids for sup- 
ply and delivery of over 200,000 
metric tons of fertilizer, the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce has an- 
nounced. 

Included in the invitation are 75,- 
000 metric tons of urea fertilizer 
and 100-150,000 metric tons of am- 
monium sulfate. Delivery rate is 
10,000 to 20,000 tons a month from 
February to December 1961. 

Quotations f.o.b. and c. and f. 
should be submitted as soon as pos- 
sible to Badan Urusan Dagang 
(BUD), attention Dr. Sutadi, Dja- 
lan Medan Merdeka Barat 3, Dja- 
karta, Indonesia. 

Specifications may -be obtained 
from BFC’s Trade Development Di- 
vision, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPSPSSPFFFFFEFFFS FA 


Venezuela 


White beans of superior quality only, 
first offer for 500-1,000 sacks of 41 kgs. 
each for immediate shipment; and rice, 
long and short, first offer for 4,000-5,000 
sacks of 41 kgs. each for immediate 
shipment. Samples wanted with quota- 
tions by airmail, prices c.i.f. La Guaira 
or Puerto Cabello; c.if. price not to 
include commission. Eduardo Vasquez 
Isaza (manufacturer’s agent), Edificio 
Paris, Plaza Candelaria, Aptdo. 632, 
Caracas. WTD 10/4/60. 


Household Appliances 


France 


Domestic and kitchen appliances and 
accessories. Francois Paume (general 
and commission agent), 1 rue Jean- 
de-Bailleul, Saint-Valery-sur-Somme 
(Somme). WTD 10/12/60. 


Industrial Machinery, Equipment 
Turkey 


Gunay Hisim (manufacturer’s agent), 
Asirefendi Caddesi, Gurun Han No. 346, 
Istanbul. WTD 10/20/60. 


Venezuela 
Products used by chemical and food 
industries. TIlox C.A. (manufacturer’s 


agent, commission merchant), Edificio 
Republica, Puente Republica, Aptdo. 
3604, Caracas. WTD 10/13/60. 


Medical Equipment 


Venezuela 

Diagnostic apparatus and instruments 
for clinics and hospitals. Agency and/or 
distribution. Baute y Van Den Bussche 
S.A. (importing distributor, manufac- 
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turer’s agent), Cruz Verde a Zamuro 
22, Aptdo. 1443, Caracas. WTD 9/14/60. 


Metal Products 
Venezuela 


Galvanized steel tubing; barbed and 
galvanized wire; zine sheets for con- 
struction material. Oriam C.A., Suc. 
de Mario Perez Pisanti (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer), Avenida Su- 
cre, Catia, Aptdo. 549, Caracas. WTD 
10/13/60. 


Novelties 
Canada 


Plastic electrical lamps and shades for 
seasonal display. Nordanby Sales of 
Canada (manufacturer’s agent), 1704 
Tasse St., Montreal 9, P.Q. WTD 10/ 
21/60. 


Southern Rhodesia 


Fancy goods. Geddes, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer’s agent, wholesale distributor), 
P.O. Box 877, Bulawayo. WTD 10/5/60. 


Venezuela 


General. S.A.R.I. (Sociedad Anonima 
Representaciones Internacionales, man- 
ufacturer’s agent), Edificio Oriol, Calle 
Progreso, Las Acacias, Caracas. WTD 
8/24/60. 


Office Supplies 


Venezuela 


General and writing instruments. Not 
interested in office machines. Agency 
or distribution. Paragon C.A. (import- 
ing distributor, manufacturer’s agent, 
manufacturer of carbon paper), Centro 
Comercial del Este, Local No. 40, Sa- 
bana Grande, Aptdo. 10714, Caracas. 
WTD 10/14/60. 


Pet Foods 


Jamaica 


For dogs and other pets. H. M. Bran- 
don & Co., Ltd. (importing distributor, 
commission merchant), 38A Harbour 
St., Kingston, Jamaica. WTD 5/25/60. 


Plumbing Supplies 


France 


Bathroom and sanitary appliances and 
accessories. Francois Paume (general 
and commission agent), 1 rue Jean- 
de-Bailleul, Saint-Valery-sur-Somme 
(Somme). WTD 10/12/60. 


Printing Supplies, Tools 
Venezuela 


For the graphic arts. Not interested 
in printing machinery. Agency and/or 
distribution, Paragon C. A. (importing 
distributor, manufacturer’s agent, man- 
ufacturer of carbon paper), Centro 
Comercial del Este, Local No. 40, 
Sabano Grande, Aptdo. 10714, Caracas. 
WTD 10/14/60. 


Rubber, Synthetic 


Turkey 
Gunay Hisim (manufacturer’s agent) , 


Asirefendi Caddesi, Gurun Han No. 
346, Istanbul. WTD 10/20/60. 
Textiles 

England 


Furnishing fabrics, including good- 
quality glazed chintz. Maisonneuve & 
Co., Ltd. (manufacturer’s agent, im- 
porter), 18 Newman St., London, W.1. 
WTD 3/30/60. Set of 2 samples de- 
sired.* 


Wheat 


Honduras 

Hard and soft, 500-1,000 tons mo. for 
milling into flour. Export firm must be 
able to ship from Gulf of Mexico ports. 
Charles J. Brookwell (agent), Hotel 
Bolivar, San Pedro Sula. WTD 5/11/59. 





LEADS FOR IMPORTERS 








Commodities are offered direct 
unless otherwise specified 


Footwear 


France 

Ankle boots, stout, for work, sports, 
hunting, etc., good quality with canvas 
or leather uppers and vulcanized rubber 
soles, for men and boys. Direct or 
through agents. Societe Gasconne de 
Chaussures Vulcanisees (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), Chemin de Laba- 
die, Auch, Gers. WTD 7/27/59. 


Lighting Fixtures 


Germany 


Of high-quality bronze and _ brass. 
Brendel & Loewig  Leuchtenfabrik 
(manufacturer), Neuenburger Strasse 
26-28, Berlin S.W. 61. WTD 11/12/53. 


Temperature Regulators 


Germany 


Thermostats, solenoid valves. Direct 
or through agents. Christian Buerkert 


(manufacturer), Ingelfingen, Kreis 
Kuenzelsau. WTD 2/18/60. 

Textiles 

France 


Angora wool yarns for knitting and 
weaving, good quality. Direct or through 
agents. Filature Angevine (manufac- 
turer, exporter), L’Hermitage, Erigne- 
Murs (Maine-et-Loire). WTD 8/11/59. 


Religious Articles 


Israel 


Rosaries, crucifixes, flasks with Jor- 
dan water, ceramic lamps with olive oil. 
bags with Holy earth; medallions, etc., 
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excellent quality. Direct or through 
agents. The Craft Society of Nazareth, 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Nazareth-Nama- 
uwsi St., Dahdoud Bldg., Haifa. WTD 
1/14/60. 


Wearing Apparel 
Belgium 

Leather jackets and coats, high qual- 
ity, 700 garments wk. Direct or through 
agents. §.P.R.L. Alecodin (manufac- 


turer), 33 rue Dr. De Meersman, Brus- 
sels). WTD 10/10/60. 





FOREIGN VISITORS 








Argentina 


Hector Di Boscio, architect, manager 
of Su Inmobiliaria, S.R.L., Peru 689, 
Buenos Aires. Interested in importa- 
tion of building machinery and prefab- 
ricated housing systems. Seeks informa- 
tion on building techniques, especially 
prefabricated housing. Was scheduled 
to arrive November 10 via New York 
for 30-day visit. U.S. address c/o Ar- 
gentine Consulate, 12 W. 56th St., New 
York, N.Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Detroit, Boston, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, and New York. 

Enrique Dario Tanzi, representing 
Fabrica Argentina de Calderas, Ceval- 
los 4630, Rosario, Prov. Santa Fe. In- 
terested in machinery for frigorific by- 
products. Was scheduled to arrive 
November 10 via New York for 20-day 
visit. U.S. address: Stanford Hotel, 43 
W. 32d St., New York, N.Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Chicago. 


Australia 


Messrs. Alan Bond and Ron White, 
representing Nu-Signs, Pty., Ltd., 30- 
32 Queen St., Fremantle. Interested in 
advertising, sales promotion, and import 
agencies. Firm reportedly has retail 
shop dealing in all lines, as well as large 
sign-writing organization with direct 
contacts in all-sections of commerce. 
Seeks technical information. Scheduled 
to arrive November 24 via New York 
for 3-week visit. U.S. address: Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, 7th Ave. at 33d St., New 


York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Memphis, Los 


Angeles, Las Vegas, Detroit, San Fran- 
cisco, and Honolulu. 

P. Segner, representing Tennyson 
Textiles, Pty., Ltd., 7 Beach St., Glades- 
ville. Interested in direct purchases of 
finishing equipment for knitted fabrics, 
resins for finishing rayon and cotton 
materials, and possible purchase of ma- 
chines for pressure dyeing, as well as 
studying automatic screen printing. 
Scheduled to arrive November 27 via 
San Francisco for 2- to 3-week visit. 
U.S. address: c/o Australian Govern- 
ment Trade Commissioner, 636 Fifth 


November 14, 1960 


Ave., New York, N.Y. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and New York. 


Germany 


Egon Kloeppels and Wilhelm Staffel, 
representing C. A. Weidmueller KG., 
Hauptstrasse, Berlebeck near Detmold. 
Interested in visiting manufacturers of 
metric cylinder serews, and seek tech- 
nical information pertaining to licenses. 
Were scheduled to arrive November 10 
via New York for 4-week visit. U.S. 
address: c/o U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, 61st Floor, Empire State Bldg., 
350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, and other cities. 


India 


Matadin Khaitan, representing Tulsi- 
pur Sugar Co., Ltd., 9/1 Ramkumar 
Rakhit Lane, Calcutta 7. Interested in 
manufacture in India of ceramic prod- 
ucts, such as insulators, potteries, and 
sanitary ware, as well as cycle tires and 
tubes in collaboration with a U.S. firm. 
Scheduled to arrive November 14 via 
New York for 1-month visit. U.S. 
address: c/o Frank Higgins, Project 
Manager, International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, Room 603, State Annex 
1, Washington 25, D.C. Itinerary: Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, Cleveland, New York, 
Detroit, Washington, Richmond, and 
Chicago. 

Chandradeva Prakash Sinha, presi- 
dent and chairman, representing Mad- 
ras Vanaspati, Ltd., Kalyanpur Lime & 
Cement Works, Ltd., South Behar Sugar 
Mills, Ltd., Kirlampudi Sugar Mills, 
Ltd., and Zeyawadi Sugar Factory, Ltd., 
Edward House, Arrah, Bihar. Inter- 
ested in manufacture of fertilizers and 
seeks technical information on com- 
pound or complex fertilizers. Scheduled 
to arrive November 25 via New York 
for 2- to 3-week visit. U.S. address: 
c/o The First National City Bank of 
New York, 555 Wall St., New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, and San Francisco. 


New Zealand 


Kenneth Gorden King, representing 
Arnold & Wright, Ltd., 171 Taranaki 
St., Wellington. Interested in commer- 
cial, domestic, and industrial light fit- 
tings and all electrical consumer goods. 
Scheduled to arrive November 24 via 
New York for 8-day visit. U.S. address: 
c/o Fenchurch Corp., 67 Broad St., New 
York 4, N.Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco. 


Taiwan 


Powers A. Lay, representing Taiwan 
Sugar Corp., 25 Pao Ching Rd., Taipei. 
Interested in sugar industry. Seeks 
technical information and marketing 
methods in the United States. Sched- 
uled to arrive November 17 via New 
York for about 2-month visit. U.S. 
address: c/o Sandys Bao, Chinese Gov- 
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ernment Procurement & Services Mis- 
sion, 149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, and Honolulu. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 








The Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion has published the following new 
trade lists of which mimeographed 
copies may be obtained by firms domi- 
ciled in the United States from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $2 a 
list for each country. All are dated 
October. 


Most of these lists are prefaced by 
a brief review of basic trade and in- 
dustry data collected in making the 
compilations. 


Automotive Vehicle and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Ecuador. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Surinam. 

Boat and Shipbuilders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—France. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Guate- 
mala. ; 

Boot and Shoe Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Netherlands. 

Boot and Shoe Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Norway. 

Cooperage, Crate, and Shook Importers 
and Dealers—Argentina. 

Business Firms—Cambodia. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Belgium. 

Hide and Skin Exporters—Paraguay. 

Leather and Shoe Finding Importers 
and Dealers—Surinam. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors 
—Paraguay. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Im- 
porters, Dealers, and Manufacturers 
—India. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Burma. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Mexico. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Norway. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Domin- 
ican Republic. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—United 


Kingdom. 

Photographic Supplies Dealers and 
Photographers—Malaya. 
Photographic Supplies Dealers and 
Photographers—Surinam. 
Provision Importers and Dealers— 
France. 





French flax fiber production is now 
forecast at nearly 70 million pounds in 
1960, the largest crop of the last 3 
years, the Foreign Agricultural Service 
reports. 
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Cambodia Telephone Work 
Open to U.S. Firms 


Bids are invited until November 
30 by the Ministry of Posts and 
Telecommunications, Phnom Penh, 
Cambodia, for telephone system ex- 
pansion estimated to cost $285,000, 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
has reported. 

Included in the project are 103 
automatic switchboards and 50 com- 
bined intermediate and terminal 
sets with central battery. 

Specifications in French are 
available on loan from BFC’s Trade 
Development Division, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPEPPIP PIPES 


Bids Invited .. . 
(Continued from page 8) 


ation at normal ship voltage, and auto- 
alarm generating-detecting unit for op- 
eration on board ship and on land 
stations, tender PO 150/4049, December 
9; bids invited by Stores Division, Gen- 
eral Post Office, Wellington. Tenders 
available from New Zealand Senior 
Trade Commissioner, 1145 19th St., 
NW., Washington 6, D.C. 

Ballast tamping machines and allied 
equipment, bids invited until December 
7 by Chief Engineer, New Zealand Gov- 
ernment Railways, Wellington. Tender 
NZR 60/571 available from New Zea- 
land Senior Trade Commissioner. 


Pakistan 

Welding plants, 5, tender No. 25-5/4- 
14/Machinery/P6; bids invited until De- 
cember 1 by Chief Controller of Stores, 
North Western Railway, Lahore.* 

Porcelain insulators, 351,400; bids in- 
vited until February 2, 1961, by Pur- 
chase Coordinating Officer, Post and 
Telegraph Directorate General, Block 
No. 32, Pakistan Secretariat, Karachi.* 


Southern Rhodesia 
Rail sawing and drilling machine, 


heavy duty, for 80-90 lb. rail; bids 
invited until November 21 by Secre- 
tary, Rhodesia Railways Tender Board, 
P.O. Box 1577, Bulawayo, Southern 
Rhodesia. Tender No. T.B. 404.* 


Sudan 


Propulsion machinery and stern gear 
for a grab dredger, bids invited until 
November 24; tool lathe, high speed, 
single acting for surfacing, sliding, and 
screw cutting, complete with electric 
motor and starter for power supply of 
400/440 v., 3-phase, 50 cycles. Lathe 
centers, 8 in. by 6 ft. by 10 ft. bed. 
Gap, 11 in. wide by 5 in. deep. Chuck, 
one 12-in. diameter, 4-jaw; one 6%-in. 
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diameter, 3-jaw. 
in.; November 21. 

Rectifier charging set suitable for 
charging 4 circuits each comprising 24 
lead acid cells at a normal charging 
rate of 15 amps. Equipment to be suit- 
able for operation from 3-phase, 50 
cycles, 415 v. a.c., 4 wire system in 
ambient temperature of 47°C; Novem- 
ber 22. 

Quotations f.o.b. and c.i.f. Port Sudan 
should be addressed to Sudan Govern- 
ment Purchasing Agent, 3-5 Cleveland 
Row, St. James, London, S.W.1.* 


Trinidad 


Metal clad indoor switchboard; alter- 
nator, diesel driven, bids invited until 
December 21; transformers, December 
2; bids invited by Trinidad and Tobago 
Electricity Commission, 63 Frederick 
St., Port of Spain, Trinidad BWI.* 


United Arab Republic 


Locomotives, high speed main line, 
bid deadline January 16; sleeping and 
dining cars, air conditioned, Jan. 2; 
bids invited by Department of Egyptian 
Railways, Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering Department, Cairo. Tender 
documents available from that agency. 


Hollow spindle, 2% 


Japanese Liberalization . . . 
(Continued from page 6) 


Supplementary List Issued 


On September 22, 1960, MITI issued 
a list of 74 items to supplement the 
earlier list of 257 items which were 
placed on the Automatic Approval list 
and the Automatic Fund Allocation list. 
Most of the items on the list, such as 
silkworm eggs, cinchona bark, and betel] 
nuts would probably not be of interest 
to the United States export commu- 
nity. 

Items on this supplemental list which 
are of possible interest to U.S. export- 
ers, however, include meat extracts, 
natural sausage casings, unmilled rye; 
rye, meal and flour; certain canned 
fruits and nuts; canned plums, prunes 
and prunelles; canned vegetables and 
seaweed, chicory and other substitutes 
of coffee, rations (kits, canned), pig 
skins. 

Lamb, kid, and sheep furs, undressed; 
mink furs, undressed; fur skins un- 
dressed, n.e.s.; corn germ, and cola 
soft drink flavors and flavoring ex- 
tracts, not containing fruit juices. 





Construction Projects .. . 
(Continued from page 9) 


in planning, constructing, and equipping 
emergency hospitals. 

Committee’s initial plans are to erect 
50-bed fully equipped emergency hos- 
pital in Monterrey. Building to have 
basement, first, and second floors, and 
so constructed that other floors can be 
added as needed. Actual construction 
plans to be drawn up by local architects 
who have volunteered their services for 
this project. Group therefore primarily 
interested in technical advice concerning 
hospital construction and operation. 
Committee members also would like to 
visit U.S. and confer with architects 
and medical foundations engaged in 
similar projects. 

Correspondence should be directed to 
Monterrey Red Cross Committee, Mon- 
terrey, Mexico.* 


NEWFOUNDLAND: Government re- 
portedly has given approval to group of 
investors to establish $18-million asbes- 
tos mining development at Baie Verte 
on Burlington Peninsula. Group un- 
dertaking this project includes Canadian 
Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Patino of 
Canada, Ltd., Amet Corp. and Finan- 
ciere Belge de L’Asbeste-Ciment, S.A. 
Proven ore reserves of area said to be 
about 22 million tons. 


Facilities to be constructed will include 
asbestos fiber mill, crusher building, 
drydock storage, warehouse, and service 
building. In addition, road from water- 
front to mill and drydock for ocean- 


going vessels to be constructed. Actual 
work will begin in spring 1961. De- 
velopment should be ready for produc- 
tion by 1963. 


PANAMA: Pilot project for construc- 
tion of low-cost apartments in Colon 
announced by Institute for Housing and 
Urbanization, Colon, Panama. Bids to 
be advertised immediately for building 
containing 96 one-room and 11 two- 
room apartments. 


Other housing developments to in- 
clude up to 2,000 low-cost housing units 
under consideration.* 


PHILIPPINES: Philippine Tobacco 
Administration in Manila has an- 
nounced plans to establish pilot cigar 
factory at Cabagan, Isabela, center of 
tobacco industry. Factory will deal pri- 
marily with cigars for export to U.S.* 


SCOTLAND: Rootes Motors, Ltd., in 
Glasgow, has announced plans for build- 
ing £22-million automobile factory at 
Linwood, Scotland. Plant scheduled to 
produce 150,000 “baby cars” a yea 
beginning in 1962. Project will be 
undertaken in association with Pressed 
Steel Co., Ltd. at Linwood, manufac- 
turers of car bodies for Rootes and other 
car makers.* 





U.S. general imports total for Jan- 
uary-August was $10,013.5 million, or 
about 2 percent more than the total of 
$9,858.3 million reported for the first 8 
months of 1959, according to the Bureau 
of the Census. 
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Vinegar, Fish Ventures 


Proposed in Philippines 


Financial and technical assistance 
for establishment and operation in the 
Philippines of a plant for the manu- 
facture of vinegar and for a fish and 
oyster farm and cannery are sought 
by Solo Radio Supply of Zamboanga. 

The firm now is a wholesaler and 
retailer of electrical appliances and 
sewing machines but seeks capital and 
equipment to expand into other fields. 
Solo Radio primarily is interested in 
two new ventures. 

Capital investment of approximately 
$25,000 is required for the proposed 
vinegar manufacturing plant. The 
capital will be, utilized for the pur- 
chase of bottling machinery and fac- 
tory plant and buildings. An un- 
limited supply of raw materials—or- 
dinary coconut water and sap of coco- 
nut flower buds—is said to be available 
and an abundant local market report- 
edly exists for the sale of such vinegar. 
The firm claims to have wide ex- 
perience in this field. There is reported 
to be only one factory now producing 
this type of vinegar in the Philippines 
and it does not sell in the southern 
Philippine market. Solo Radio Supply 
offers to provide administration build- 
ing and land and 24 hectares of coco- 
nut trees. 

Capital investment of approxi- 
mately $80,000 is sought for the second 
project—development of a fish and 
oyster farm about 6 kilometers from 
Zamboanga. The capital also would 


Peru Pharmaceutical Firm 
Wants To Make U.S. Items 


Laboratorios Abéefe S.A., manufac- 
turer of pharmaceutical products and 
cosmetics, wishes to expand its activi- 
ties through a licensing arrangement 
with a U.S. firm for the manufacture in 
Peru of a U.S. line of pharmaceutical 
specialties. 

The firm is said to be one of the old- 
est and largest makers of pharmaceuti- 
cal products in Peru. A good market 


potential exists for pharmaceutical 
products, especially since the enact- 


ment of the new Industrial Promotion 
Law in July which encourages domestic 
manufacture of many products pre- 


viously imported. The new law report- 
edly places obstacles in the path of 
pharmaceutical imports. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond with Laboratorios Abeefe S.A., 
P.O. Box 2523, 
Lima, Peru. 


Avenida Arica 481, 
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be used for the purchase of canning 
equipment. The Philippine firm will 
provide 125 acres of swamp land near 
the seashore plus an additional 63 
acres for future expansion. Unlimited 
raw materials are available locally— 
milkfish, mackerel, Indian sardines, 
bluefin tuna, yellowfin tuna, bass, 
spring lobsters, pompano and shrimps. 
Distribution and consumption of the 
output would be for the Philippines 
and possibly for export to Hawaii and 
the southeast Asian countries. 

Both projects offer the potential in- 
vestor management participation and a 
share in the profits. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond with Solo Radio Supply & 
Service, 101 Guardia Nacional St., 
Zamboanga City, Philippines. 





Spain Machine Tool Group 
Seeks U.S. Participation 


Fabricantes Asociados de Maquinas- 
Herramientas, S.A., a newly organized 
association of machine tool manufac- 
turers at Bilbao, Spain, plans to erect a 
factory for partial machining and as- 
sembly of machine tools. 

The association specifically is inter- 
ested in becoming connected with U.S. 
companies by obtaining manufacturing 
licenses on a royalty basis and financial 
participation for importation of neces- 
sary plant equipment. It is proposed 
that members of the association will 
receive subcontracts for manufacturing 
certain parts of machine tools. If cap- 
ital participation is desired by the U.S. 
firm, the association is prepared to 
negotiate on that basis. 

Correspondence is invited with Car- 
melo de Gumuzio, Fabricantes Asocia- 
dos de Maquinas-Herramientas, S.A., 
Gran Via 48, 1° Izquierda, Apartado 
1021, Bilbao, Spain. 





Bid Date Set on Powder 
Works Plant in France 


The deadline for submission, of bids 
on a large industrial area, the former 
National Powder Works Plant at Ois- 
sel, France, has been set for November 
17, 1960. 

The auction, according to the State 
Property Services, is to take place at 
the Prefecture of the Department of 
Seine-Maritime, 23-29 rue de Fonte- 
nelle, Rouen. Tenders are to be sub- 
mitted to the Direction des Domaines 
de Rouen (Service III), 36 rue du 
Renard, Rouen, Seine-Maritime, France. 

An announcement of the bid invita- 
tion appeared in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, September 12, 1960, page 22. 





Three Industrial Plants 
Available in S. Rhodesia 


SALISBURY.—tThree unit factories, 
now being erected by the Industries 
Branch of the Southern Rhodesia Treas- 
ury, soon will be ready for lease or sale 
at Marandellas, Hartley, and Selukwe, 
according to an announcement by the 
Federal Press and Publications Depart- 
ment. These factories—basic units 
which can easily be adapted as required 
—form only a part of the services of- 
fered to industrialists by the Govern- 
ment as a result of the Industrial De- 
velopment Act of last year. 

The Southern Rhodesia Industrial 
Development Board, in conjunction 
with the Industries Branch of the 
Treasury, administers a revolving De- 
velopment Fund which may be applied 
to the granting of land, plant, or 
machinery and the acquisition of fac- 
tory buildings. Other financial assist- 
ance includes investment in company 
shares, guarantees for the repayment 
of loans, and the fulfilment of any 
other financial obligations. The In- 
dustries Branch also provides an in- 
dustrial information service. 

The three factories at Marandellas, 
Hartley, and Selukwe are the first to 
be erected by the Branch. Three dif- 
ferent designs, as provided by three 
separate construction engineering 
firms, have been used. The object is 
to provide a basic unit—a building of 
about 2,000 square feet at a total cost, 
depending on land values, of approxi- 
mately £3,000 (1 pound=US$2.80)—for 
industrialists who may not be prepared 
to invest this capital, particularly in the 
smaller centers. The unit factories can 
easily be modified to suit particular re- 
quirements and it is hoped that the first 
three, expected to be completed in the 
next few weeks, will be let immediately. 
Requests for more unit factories by 
these or other Town Management 
Boards also will be considered.—U.S. 
Consulate General. 





Industrial Site Available 
For Sale in Switzerland 


An industrial site of 7,000 square 
meters, located in the uptown district 
of Biel, Switzerland, is offered for sale 
to a U.S. firm interested in establish- 
ing branch operations in Switzerland. 
The site is said to be suitable for estab- 
lishment of a small factory or office 
structure. 

Write directly to E. A. Bloesch, 
71, Boezingenstrasse, Lindenhof, Biel, 
Switzerland. 
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Collaborator Sought 
On U.A.R. Land Bids 


A joint venture arrangement with a 
U.S. firm for the purpose of bidding for 
contracts under the United Arab Re- 
public’s program for reclaiming 450,000 
acres of arid land in the next 5 years, is 
sought by the Behera Co. of Alexandria. 
The firm particularly is anxious to col- 
laborate with a U.S. land reclamation 
and irrigation company that will be 
able to bring in the necessary equip- 
ment and technical know-how. 

Behera Co. claims to have over 65 
years’ experience in land reclamation 
and irrigation work in Egypt. It plans 
to confine its efforts to seeking contracts 
for land reclamation on the fringes of 
the Delta region, within ready reach of 
their Alexandria base of supplies. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond directly with George Rabbath, 
General Manager, The Behera Co. 
(Societe Anonyme du Behera), 21 rue 
Talaat Harb, Alexandria, U.A.R. 





French Inventor of Auto 
Device Offers License 


Licensing rights on a new dynamo- 
metric suspension system with auto- 
matic control are offered a U.S. firm by 
the French inventor, P. M. Fontaine. 

The new device is especially adapt- 





Thai Economy. . . 
(Continued from page 3) 


tions will be administered by the Office 
of Rubber Plantation Aid Funds. The 
funds will be available for owners of 
plantations having trees more than 25 
years old, trees in bad condition, or 
low-yielding trees. They will be al- 
located 5 percent for use in rubber re- 
search, 5 percent maximum for manage- 
ment expenses, and the remainder for 
aid to plantations for replanting. Of 
the last named 10 percent will be al- 
lotted to large plantations of 250 rai 
or more, 20 percent to medium-size 
plantations of 50 to 250 rai, and 70 
percent to small plantations of less than 
50 rai (2.5 rai=about 1 acre). 

Tin exports in the first 9 months rose 
to about 13,000 metric tons, from 8,000 
tons in 1959. Value of exports rose by 
approximately 140 million baht to 377.2 
million baht. 

The country’s export quota was in- 
creased by the International Tin Coun- 
cil to approximately 9 percent of total 
world tin exports. The Council also 
lifted export restrictions on tin for the 
last quarter of the year. As a con- 
sequence Thai production and exports 
should have a favorable fourth quarter, 
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able to passenger automobiles but also 
can be adapted to other types of motor 
vehicles, according to the inventor. It 
reportedly can control and regulate 
various pressures and keep any car 
stable on road curves. 


French Patent No. 1,202,376, dated 
July 20, 1959, is held by the inventor 
who also has made application for a 
U.S. patent. 

Interested U.S. firms should write P. 
M. Fontaine, 23 rue du Grand But, 
Capinghem, Nord, France. 





U.S. Pharmaceutical Line 
Asked by Caracas Producer 


A licensing arrangement with a U.S. 
firm for the manufacture in Venezuela 
of pharmaceutical and cosmetic special- 
ties is sought by J. Pauly sus Hijos & 
Cia., S.A., Edificio Pauly, Esquina 
Quinta Crespo, Caracas. The potential 
licensor is offered royalty payments on 
all products manufactured. 


The firm is said to be one of the 
oldest importers, distributors, and man- 
ufacturers of pharmaceuticals and cos- 
metic products in Venezuela. Its prod- 
ucts are sold throughout Venezuela. 
Affiliated companies reportedly are 
located in other Venezuelan cities, Cuba, 
and Colombia. 


Grapejuice Industry 
Encouraged in Italy 


ROME.—The desirability of develop- 
ing a grapejuice industry in Italy to 
ameliorate the situation caused by a 
surplus of grapes is suggested by ar- 
ticles in the Italian press. 

The reports indicate there has been 
an overproduction of grapes, reduced 
domestic consumption of wine, intensi- 
fied competition of foreign wines abroad, 
and a failure on the part of Italian 
winemakers to place on the market dis- 
tinctive wines with established names. 
In addition, there has been an increase 
in the growth of table grapes, which 
are unsuited, because of their low sugar 
content, to the making of wines. 

In these circumstances, the use of 
surplus grapes for the making of grape- 
juice is recommended. A discussion of 
the problem was conducted at the Third 
Fruit Juice Convention at Bari last year 
which brought out the potential demand 
for increased quantities of grape juice, 
both in Italy and abroad, and affirmed 
the suitability of grapes of Puglia, 
where the surplus is at its worst, to the 
production of juice. 

U.S. producers of juice-making equip- 
ment or firms interested in investing in 
this industry may wish to explore these 
possibilities—U.S. Embassy. 


(More Investment Opportunities, p. 19) 





possibly a 20-percent increase over the 
preceding quarter. 


New Investment Law Passed 


The new industrial promotion law 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Sept. 12, 
1960, p. S-46) which awaited Royal sig- 
nature into law simplifies the many 
distinct steps in securing benefits under 
the previous investment promotion law. 

As a result of Government efforts to 
promote private investment in industry, 
19 investment contracts involving an 
expenditure of 185 million baht were 
signed during the quarter, approximat- 
ing activity in the preceding quarter. 
These contracts, beyond those reported 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, August 
24, 1959, page 6, cover such fields as 
pharmaceuticals, flashlight batteries, 
coconut fiber, bicycle tires, a_ hotel, 
paints, and sugar. Since April 1959, 
73 contracts calling for a potential 
investment of 785 million baht have 
been signed. Negotiations between 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana and the 
Thai Government for construction and 
operation of an oil refinery (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Aug. 29, 1960, p. 4) 
were abandoned. 

Thailand’s population, according to 
preliminary April 1960 census figures, 
numbers about 3 million more than 


earlier estimates (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Sept. 12, 1960, p. S-45). The 
country’s gross national product, after 
deflating for price changes, is estimated 
to have grown at a rate of 4.5 percent 
a year in the period 1938-58. If these 
figures prove correct upon closer analy- 
sis, estimates of per capita rate of 
growth of the Thai economy would in- 
dicate a growth of less than 2 percent 
a year, rather than the 2.5 percent pre- 
viously estimated. 


Revenue, Exchange Reserves Up 


The Government reports a revenue of 
about 4.7 billion baht, for the first. 8 
months, about 630 million more than 
for the corresponding 1959 period. Ex- 
penditures about equaled revenue. 

Gold and foreign exchange reserves 
stood at $325 million at the end of 
August, about 7 percent higher than at 
the beginning of the year. 

The Cabinet has set a limit of 6.5 
billion baht on budget spending for the 
period January 1-October 1, 1961. Such 
expenditure represents 8.7 billion baht 
on a 12-month basis, or about 12 percent 
more than the budget for 1960. 

After 1961, Thai fiscal years will ex- 
tend from October 1 through September 
30, instead of concurrently with the 
calendar year.—U.S. Embassy. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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International Bank and Affiliates 
Promote Private Investment 





Thomas Graydon Upton 


Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 


ON E of the most significant activities in the foreign affairs of the 
U.S. Government arises from its partnership with nearly all 
nations of the free world in the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, and in the Bank’s affiliates—the International 
Finance Corporation and the newly formed International Develop- 


ment Association. 


This family of institutions is dedicated to the sound economic devel- 
opment and balanced growth of international trade and payments by 


stimulating private investment. 


As institutions with membership 


representing all areas of the world outside the Communist bloc, they 


constitute a significant force in strengthening free societies. 


Only 


economic considerations may be relevant to their operating policies, 
however, and they do not interfere in the political affairs of their 


members. 

Much of the responsibility for provid- 
ing funds for these institutions must 
be assumed by the United States and 
the other economically stronger mem- 
bers. These nations must look in turn 
toward their private investors, as the 
largest potential source of international 
capital, if the common objectives of the 
institutions are to be achieved. 

None of the institutions may provide 
financing in cases where private capital 
on reasonable terms would be available. 
Their effectiveness may be measured by 
the extent of the opportunities, direct 
and indirect, they have provided for 
private capital everywhere. Their most 
perfect success would lie in seeing con- 
ditions created for private capital which 
would leave them no further work to do. 

All three of these entities—the Inter- 
national Bank, the International Fi- 
nance Corporation (IFC) and the new 
International Development Association 
(IDA)—are legally individual institu- 
tions performing separate functions 
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under separate charters. Only members 
of the Bank may become members of 
the others, however, and the latter are 
affiliates of the Bank and dependent 
upon it to an extent set forth in their 
charters. President of the Bank, Eugene 
Black, is ex officio President of the IDA 
and Chairman of its Executive Direc- 
tors. He also serves as Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of IFC, although 
IFC has a separate President, Robert 
L. Garner. 

The officers and staff of the Bank are 
expected to serve the IDA in the same 
capacities while the IFC has its own 
organization, although some of its of- 
ficers and staff are drawn from and 
serve jointly in the Bank. 

The management and staff serving 
the institutions represent many na- 
tionalities. Operating policies of the 
institutions are determined by Gov- 
ernors and Executive Directors repre- 
senting the member countries. For the 





Help 





HOMAS Graydon Upton was ap- 

pointed by President Eisenhower 
as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
and U.S. Executive Director of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development in December 1958. 

A native of Salem, Mass., Mr. Upton’s 
banking career began after his gradua- 
tion from Harvard Business School. 
From 1936 to 1940 he served as Euro- 
pean representative of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. in London. After mili- 
tary service in World War II he was an 
investment counselor in New York City, 
and for 8 years prior to his present 
appointment, Mr. Upton was vice presi- 
dent of the foreign department, Phila- 
delphia National Bank. 

He has also served as chairman of the 
Philadelphia Port Bureau, Mayors Com- 
mittee on Port Promotion; director of 
the Philadelphia Commercial Exchange, 
and chairman of its finance commit- 
tee; and director and past president of 
the Bankers Association for Foreign 
Trade. 








United States, the Governor, the Alter- 
nate Governor, and the Executive Di- 
rector of each is the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Under Secretary of State, 
and an Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, respectively. The policies 
and operations of these representatives 
and of all agencies of the U.S. Gov 
ernment which make or participate in 
making foreign loans or which engage 
in foreign financial, exchange, or mon- 
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New Dimensions in U.S. Economic Policy 


The activities of international organ- 
ization generally seem remote from the 
problems of the U.S. investor; but in 
one area—that of private foreign in- 
vestment—the “bread and butter” inter- 
ests of the venturer intersect with the 
objectives of international financial or- 
ganization. 

Some U.S. businessmen are not aware 
of the extent to which the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and its related organizations and 
the Inter-American Development Bank 
have concerned themselves with eco- 
nomic problems of interest to the pri- 
vate investor. 

It should be made clear perhaps at 
the outset that private foreign invest- 
ment, while considered desirable by 
these international agencies, is not the 
principal focus of their efforts in the 
field of economic development. Their 
primary objective has been the provi- 
sion of public funds for development 
purposes. This is not a matter of 
theory or dogma; the experience of the 
last decade has shown that private 
funds cannot be expected to flow to the 
lesser developed countries on any sub- 
stantial scale—except in the field of 
petroleum or other extractive industries 
—until basic economic, social and ad- 
ministrative conditions are stabilized, 
or at least considerably improved. It 
has been repeatedly pointed out that to 
overcome underdevelopment it is essen- 
tial that there be a large number of 
projects which are nonself-liquidating, 


low-yielding and slow-yielding to pave 
the way for other investments. This 
fact is recognized by not only the lesser- 
developed countries seeking financial as- 
sistance, but by the capital exporting 
countries interested in private invest- 
ment abroad. 

A real need in the developing areas 
is for capital in “economic overhead” 
—power, communication and transpor- 
tation facilities. These are not fields 
into which private capital can be ex- 
pected to flow. For this reason, large- 
scale public investment is prerequisite 
to a substantial increase in the flow 
of private capital. Consequently the 
various international arrangements for 
providing governmental funds to the 
developing countries must be regarded 
as high on the list of international 
mechanisms which both promote and, in 
a sense, protect private foreign invest- 
ment. 

This point has been stressed in pro- 
posals to increase the resources of the 
IBRD, in the establishment of the In- 
ternational Finance Corporation and 
the International Development Associa- 
tion. Similarly, new regional invest- 
ment agencies such as the Inter-Ameri- 
can Bank and the European Investment 
Bank and the Development Fund for 
Overseas Countries (not discussed in 
this article) should be viewed as part 
of international efforts being made to 
provide the infra-structure which is a 
condition precedent for private invest- 
ment. 
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etary transactions are coordinated by 
the National Advisory Council on Inter- 
national Monetary and Financial Prob- 
lems, of which the Secretary of the 
Treasury is Chairman. 


The International Bank 


Established shortly after the close of 
the Second World War, the International 
Bank represented a new approach by 
countries which had worked together 
successfully as allies in war to cooperate 
in providing assistance, in the form of 
loans, for the reconstruction of war-dev- 
astated economies and the development 
of productive facilities and resources in 
less-developed countries. During the first 
years of its operations the Bank’s loans 
were predominantly reconstruction loans 
to European countries. Since the be- 
ginning of the Marshall Plan the Bank 
has directed its major attention to the 
economic development of member coun- 
tries throughout the world. 


The Bank’s loans, net of cancellations 
and refundings, have reached a total 
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of $5,068 million,’ of which $4,571 mil- 
lion have been made for economic de- 
velopment. 

In all, 265 loans have been made in 
53 member countries and territories 
during the 15 years of the Bank’s opera- 
tions. These loans have been largely 
in the fields of electric power, trans- 
portation, communications, agriculture, 
and forestry and various industries. 

During the past year, new loans made 
totaled $659 million, and effective loans 
now held by the Bank amount to $3,664 
million. The value of projects for 
which the Bank has provided financing 
far exceeds the loan amounts, because 
the Bank does not finance the total 
cost of a project. 

Customarily, its loans serve to pro- 
vide part or all of the foreign exchange 
needed. No loan is in arrears, and the 
Bank has sustained no losses arising 
from its loans. It makes medium and 
long-term loans on terms based on the 
nature of the project financed, and its 


1 All data herein refer to June 30, 1960, or to 
the Fiscal Year ending on that date, unless 
otherwise specified. 





interest rate is based upon the cost to 
the Bank of its own borrowing, which 
will be described in a subsequent para- 
graph. 

The rate of interest on its loans has 
been 5% percent per annum since July 
1960. This rate includes a 1-percent 
per annum commission for allocation 
to the Bank’s Special Reserve. Loan 
repayments, including interest pay- 
ments, are made in the currencies fur- 
nished the borrowers. Procurement of 
goods and services financed by its loans 
is normally on the basis of international] 
competition, and payments for goods 
and services procured with loan pro- 
ceeds are made through normal bank- 
ing channels. 


Public Loans Establish Infra-structure 


HE Bank seeks to create the circum- 

stances and the atmosphere required 
by private investors if economic devel- 
opment is to be achieved. The effect of 
its operations on private capital is, 
therefore, largely indirect. Much of its 
lending is to member governments to 
help finance basic productive facilities, 
the so-called “economic overhead,” 
which in turn opens up opportunities 
for private industry. In addition to 
its loans to governments, the Bank has 
made a large number of loans to pri- 
vate industries and to local develop- 
ment banks; in such cases, the loans 
must be guaranteed by the respective 
member governments. 

While its operations may tend _in- 
itially to enlarge activities of the public 
sector in less-developed countries, the 
Bank does not make loans to finance 
projects which should normally be han- 
dled by private enterprise. Moreover, 
the Bank encourages the return to pri- 
vate ownership and operation of firms 
under public control and is prepared to 
consider loan projects which would as- 
sist this process. 

It has been skillfull in guiding and 
encouraging member governments in 
their efforts to pursue policies con- 
ducive to sound economic development 
and which will maximize the effective- 
ness of the Bank’s financing. In a few 
cases the Bank has declined to finance 
projects within particular countries 
pending the establishment of such poli- 
cies. It has been active in working 
closely with member governments in the 
preparation of specific development proj- 
ects and overall development programs. 
In several countries it has assisted local 
authorities in the establishment of cap- 
ital markets. 

Through the sale of parts of its loans 
to private investors, without the Bank’s 
guarantee, the Bank directly stimulates 
private investment in specific undertak- 
ings in less-developed areas. Since the 
beginning of its operations its loans 
sold or agreed to be sold total $811 
million. Such sales have grown sharply 
in recent years, and during the past 
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year amounted to $243 million. While 
a majority of the sales have been from 
the Bank’s own portfolio, during the 
past year about one-third took the form 
of participations by other financial in- 
stitutions in Bank loans at the time 
they were made. 

The International Bank offers oppor- 
tunities for private participation in 
bank lending operations. The private 
investors in these cases take the short- 
term and medium-term maturities and 
receive the protection which results 
from the Bank’s retention of the long- 
term obligations. In this way private 
investors have been able to take direct 
advantage of the technical analyses and 
project preparation undertaken by the 
Bank in cooperation with loan-receiving 
countries and of its continued check on 
the progress of the projects. As a re- 
sult, the private investor has greater 
assurance of the satisfactory execution 
of the project and consequently greater 
security for his investment. 

The Bank also has pursued the policy 
of joining with the financial market in 
investment operations by making loans 
simultaneously with the floating of 
bonds by the borrowing government. 
These techniques are interesting ex- 
amples of the way a public interna- 
tional organization has contributed to 
the mobilization of private capital for 
foreign investment. 


T THE present time 68 countries 
are members of the Bank, and the 
total of the stock subscriptions to the 
Bank amounts to $19,307 million. The 
U.S. stock subscription is $6,350 million. 
Under the terms of its Articles of 
Agreement, the equivalent of about 
$2,000 million of total subscriptions rep- 


Sales of Bank Loans 


By Fiscal Years 


resent funds payable to the Bank by 
member governments for lending opera- 
tions. Most of this portion of the cap- 
ital is available to the Bank in the cur- 
rency of the subscribing member and 
is subject to the agreement of that mem- 
ber regarding use. 

The Bank has gradually been permit- 
ted to put to use most of the paid-in 
subscriptions, or agreements with mem- 
bers have been reached governing 
future use of their currencies. 

Only the equivalent of $392 million 
of the total paid-in capital either re- 
mains unavailable to the Bank or does 
not at present appear to the Bank to be 
usable in connection with loans during 
the next 5 years. Nearly all of these 
funds consist of currencies of the eco- 
nomically less-developed countries. 


Borrowed Funds Vital for Operations 

The details in the preceding para- 
graph with respect to the Bank’s limited 
volume of paid-in capital are important 
to an accurate understanding of an- 
other aspect of the Bank’s operations 
which is intimately related to private 
capital. This is its vital reliance on 
its ability to borrow funds in order 
to carry on its operations. The most 
important source of additional resources 
for lending arises from the issuance of 
its own securities in the world’s major 
capital markets. The successful place- 
ment of International Bank bonds, as 
those of any organization, depends upon 
the degree of assurance of proper com- 
pliance with their terms of service and 
amortization. The assurance of the 
ability of the International Bank to 
service and repay its obligations, beyond 
that provided by the strength of its 
loan portfolio, is derived from its call- 


able capital, which presently amounts 
to over $17,000 million. This portion 
of the capital subscriptions of the mem- 
ber governments may be called by the 
Bank only when and to the extent re- 
quired by the Bank to discharge its own 
obligations. 

This contingent liability of each mem- 
ber would be payable to the Bank— 
either in gold, in U.S. dollars, or in a 
currency required by the Bank, at the 
option of the member—in proportion to 
its share of the subscribed capital stock 
of the Bank. No call against this por- 
tion of the Bank’s capital has ever been 
made and no such call is likely in view 
of the high quality of the Bank’s port- 
folio. 

The International Bank’s total funded 
debt is the equivalent of $2,073 million, 
the greater part of which is denomi- 
nated in U.S. dollars although somewhat 
less than one-half is estimated to be 
held in the United States. The interest 
rate on this outstanding debt ranges 
mostly from 3%-5 percent per annum, 
varying primarily according to date of 
issue; maturities in a few cases are as 
low as 2 years, but most of its securi- 
ties have a maturity of from 10 to 20 
years or more. 

Through the continuing placement of 
its securities in private hands in the 
United States as well as in many other 
countries where public institutions also 
have subscribed, the International Bank 
draws substantial funds into develop- 
ment lending far beyond its resources 
derived from paid-in subscriptions by 
member governments and provides new 
opportunities for sound and profitable 
portfolio investment. 

Building upon the experience of its 
active 15 years of service to its member 
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* Private Copital participating in IFC investments 


1 During the year ended June 30, 1960, the 
Corporation made 13 investments for projects 
located in 9 countries totaling the equivalent of 
U8S$21,747,000. This brought total investments 
to 33 for projects located in 17 untries total- 
ing the equivalent of US$42,079,000. 


countries and upon the confidence it has 
inspired during that period, the Inter- 
national Bank is well equipped to con- 
tinue to work with private investors 
in the promotion of economic develop- 
ment and in the broadening of invest- 
ment opportunities. 


International Finance Corporation 


HE IFC was created in 1956, on the 

basis of a proposal by the Interna- 
tional Bank, to carry out activities and 
to provide financing in association with 
private investors in a manner outside 
the scope of the International Bank. 

Unlike the Bank, the IFC invests only 
in, private enterprises and does not 
secure a government guarantee of re- 
payment. IFC is prepared to take a 
position subordinate to other creditors. 
The IFC does not exercise control over 
or participate in the management of 
any firm in which it invests, but it is 
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prepared to make available a variety 
of technical services on a continuing 
basis to such firms. The IFC is pre- 
pared also to investigate projects for 
private investors interested in partici- 
pating in IFC investment and to fur- 
nish technical information and guidance 
in the preparation of investment pro- 
posals. 

Information concerning an _ invest- 
ment proposal required by IFC is sim- 
ilar to that required by private invest- 
ment institutions. This includes: A 
description of the principal operations 
of the company; management; markets; 
financial statements and plans of the 
company; forecasts; and the purpose 
for which financing is sought. 


Concentrates Emerging Areas 


The IFC concentrates its activities 
chiefly in the less-developed areas and 
predominantly in connection with indus- 
trial—manufacturing, processing, min- 
ing—enterprises. It works to bring 
together private investors from many 
countries, and firms in which it invests 
may be locally owned, foreign-owned, 
or of joint ownership. Its investments 
may finance new enterprises or the ex- 
pansion of existing ones. Dealing with 
private business, IFC does not invest 
in enterprises which are government 
owned and operated or in enterprises in 
which the government participates in 
the management to any significant ex- 
tent. An enterprise, however, in which 
some public funds have been invested 
is not necessarily precluded from IFC 
financing if the enterprise is essentially 
private in character. 

The effectiveness of IFC’s resources 
depends to an important degree upon 
the extent of private investment which 
is placed in association with the IFC. 
This is often referred to as its “cata- 
lytic” function. An examination of the 
investments made during the past year 
shows that funds totaling roughly three 
times the amount of the IFC’s invest- 
ments have been put into these same 
projects by other investors, both local 
and foreign. 

In most cases, it is not practical for 
IFC to invest in an enterprise which 
would have total assets of less than 
$500,000. IFC has set no specific maxi- 
mum limit on the size of an invest- 
ment; ordinarily investments of less 
than about $100,000 are not considered. 
IFC does not finance more than half 
of the total cost of an enterprise, taking 
into account funds already invested by 
others. 

With the announcement on October 
21, 1960, that the Republic of the Sudan 
had become a member of the IFC, 60 
of the 68 members of the International 
Bank have joined the IFC. Capital 
subscriptions total $96.6 million, all of 
which is paid in dollars. The U.S. 
stock subscription is $35,168,000. IFC’s 
objective is to sell its investments to 








The International Monetary Fund, 
which together with the International 
Bank was an outgrowth of the United 
Nations Monetary and Financial Con- 
ference of 1944 and which was estab- 
lished at the same time as the Inter- 
national Bank, is not discussed in this 
article as its financing is entirely in the 
field of short-term credit (3-5 years). 
However, in providing its specialized 
financing to central banks and treas- 
uries and through its consultations and 
other activities in pursuance of its ob- 
jectives, the Fund makes an important 
contribution to financial stability bene- 
ficial to private investment. 





—, 


private investors whenever it can ap- 
propriately do so on satisfactory terms 
and thereby to revolve its funds. 
Through September 1960 IFC had made 
39 investments in 17 countries totaling 
$45.7 million, of which over one-half 
of the amount was committed during 
the past year. Substantial participa- 
tions by private investment capital have 
occurred in two of its investments. 


Criteria for Use of Funds 


IFC funds may be used for the acqui- 
sition of fixed assets both foreign and 
domestic and for the provision of per- 
manent working capital. Most IFC fi- 
nancing has been for the acquistion of 
fixed assets but financing entirely for 
working capital purposes is not ex- 
cluded. IFC is not normally attracted 
to a company with a highly leveraged 
capital structure and for this purpose 
uses the general but not inflexible guide- 
post that debt should not exceed equity. 

The terms of IFC investments are 
negotiated separately in each case and 
must take into account the requirements 
of the enterprise, the risks being under- 
taken by the IFC and the terms and 
conditions normally obtained by private 
investors for similar financing. IFC 
generally takes unsecured notes for its 
investments at a moderate fixed inter- 
est rate—5-7 percent. These are gen- 
erally in serial form, final maturity 
varies according to the needs of the 
company being financed, but in all cases 
IFC funds are for long-term purposes 
but carrying also some additional in- 
come related to profits, or options 01 
stock which could be exercised by pri- 
vate investors purchasing the IFC in- 
vestments. 

Under the terms of its Articles of 
Agreement IFC is prohibited from in- 
vesting in capital stock. Its manage- 


ment has proposed that the member 
countries consider amending the Ar- 
ticles of Agreement to lift the prohibi 
tion so that IFC could do equity financ- 
ing where appropriate. IFC would not 
propose to vote any such stock held b) 


(See World Bank, page S-8) 
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New Inter-American Bank Fosters 
Progress of Latin America 


Robert Cutler 
U.S. Executive Director 


HE Inter-American Development Bank, a new international bank- 


1960. 


ing institution, began -operations in Washington on October 1, 


Long an aspiration of the Latin American Republics, the Bank 
finally became a reality and took its place alongside the other inter- 


national and national foreign lending institutions. 


Patterned in 


many ways after the “World Bank,” it has its focus exclusively on 


the American Hemisphere. The Bank will make additional resources, 


available to Latin America without supplanting existing national) 
and international sources of credit. 


The agreement establishing the 
Bank came into effect in December 
1959 upon ratification by a sufficient 
number of member countries. The 
agreement is detailed, yet flexible, and 
not limited by rigid lending categories 
but based on broad and sound banking 
principles. At the conclusion of the 
Bank’s organizational meeting in El 
Salvador, in February 1960, all of the 
21 eligible nations (except Cuba), 
representing 96 percent of the au- 
thorized capital stock, had accepted 
the charter and become members. 


Purpose and Functions 


The agreement establishing the 
Bank defines its purpose in these 
words: “to contribute to the accelera- 
tion of the process of economic de- 
velopment of the member countries, 
individually and collectively.” 


In working toward this goal, the Bank 
seeks to do the following: 


@ Promote the investment of public 
and private capital for development pur- 
poses, giving priority to loans and guar- 
antees which will contribute most effec- 
tively to economic growth; 


@ Encourage private investment in 


projects, enterprises, and activities con- 
tributing to economic development, sup- 
plementing private investment where 
private capital is not available; 


@ Cooperate with member countries 
im orienting their development toward a 
better utilization of their resources, and 
of fostering the orderly growth of their 
foreign trade; 


@ Provide technical assistance for the 
preparation of financing and imple- 
mentation of development plans and 
projects, for formulating specific proj- 
ect loan applications, and for studies 
of project priorities. 

The charter also provides for co- 
operation between the Bank and other 
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OBERT Cutler was appointed 
U.S. Executive Director of the 
Inter-American ‘Development Bank by 
President Eisenhower in February, 


1960. 
A_ long-time Boston banker and 
lawyer, Mr. Cutler has held many 


important posts in his varied career 
including that of Administrative As- 
sistant to the President in 1958. 

Other government positions include 
Special Assistant to President Eisen- 
hdwer for National Security Affairs; 
Chairman, NSC Planning Board; 
Member of the Operations Coordinat- 
ing Board, the Council on Foreign 
Economic Policy, and the Board of 
Consultants on the National War 
College. 


Mr. Cutler graduated cum laude 
from Harvard in 1916, received his 
law degree there in 1922, also cum 
laude, and holds many honorary de- 
grees including that of Doctor of 
Humane Letters from Colby College, 
Tufts College, and Boston University. 





international, national, 
lending resources. 

The Bank makes loans and guaran- 
tees to member countries, to political 
subdivisions of member countries, and 
to public and private’ enterprises 
carrying on business in member coun- 
tries. Such loans and guarantees are 
principally for financing specific proj- 
ects, including those forming part of 
a national or regional development 
program; but also include overall loans 
to national development or similar 
agencies to facilitate the financing of 
smaller-sized projects. When a loan is 
made to a private borrower, a govern- 
mental guarantee may, but need not, be 
required. No project will be financed in 
any country over its objection. 


and private 


Structure of the Bank 


The Bank’s structure is unusual, 
for it consists of two entirely distinct 
and separate parts: The “Ordinary 
Banking Operations” and the “Fund 
for Special Operations.” 

The charter provides for their com- 
mon administration and supervision 


- by the officers and staff of the Bank; 


but that the Fund shall be specifically 
segregated as to assets and its trans- 
actions separately financed, separately 
book-kept, and separately accounted 
for. . 

The Ordinary Banking Operations 
are financed from capital stock sub- 
scriptions by the 20 members, from 
the sales proceeds of bonds which may 
hereafter be issued by the Bank, and 
through the use of loan repayments, 
reserves, and surplus. “Ordinary” 
loans and guarantees are repayable 
in the currency loaned. In each and 
every sense, the conduct of the Bank’s 
Ordinary Banking Operations con- 
form to the highest standards of fi- 
nancial credit. Its lending operations 
will be those of a sound bank. 

The “Fund for Special Operations” 
is financed by quota contributions of 
the 20 members. The purpose of the 
Fund is to make loans on terms and 
conditions appropriate for dealing 
with “special circumstances arising in 
specific countries or with respect to 
specific projects.” Thus, the Fund was 
the forerunner of the World Bank’s 
affiliate, the International Develop- 
ment Association. 


The Fund is flexibly designed to take 
account of the difficulties which some 
countries may have, by reason of scarc- 
ity of foreign exchange, to service dollar 
loans. Accordingly, loans by the Fund 
may be partially or wholly repayable— 
as determined by the Fund in the cur- 
rency of the borrower. But, apart from 
this element of flexibility in dealing 
with “special circumstances in specific 
countries,” the Charter makes appli- 
cable to the Fund’s operations the same 
sound banking principles laid down for 
the guidance of the Bank’s ordinary 
operations. 


A sound project that a borrower 
with ample foreign exchange could 
finance through Ordinary Banking 
Operations may, in the case of a bor- 
rowing country that is short of for- 
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eign exchange, call for financing in 
part or wholly through repayment in 
the latter’s own currency. The fram- 
ers of the agreement foresaw with 
clarity that the continuing economic 
development of a nation so circum- 
stanced can vitally contribute to a 
healthy climate in the whole hemis- 
phere. 


Bank’s Capital Resources 


E agreement provided that the 
Bank (with 21 members) should 
have initial total capital resources of 
$1 billion. With Cuba not a mem- 
ber these resources actually total 
$959,476,000. The proportionate in- 
terests of the present 20 members in 
the Bank’s capital stock and in the 
“Fund for Special Operations” are 
exactly specified in the charter. 

Thus, the capital stock subscription 
of the United States totals 35,000 
shares ($350 million) and its quota 
for the “Fund” totals $100 million. 
Argentina and Brazil come next, each 
with $103.14 million for Bank stock 
and $10,314,000 for “Fund” quotas. 
And so on, through the roster of mem- 
ber nations, to Costa Rica, El Salva- 
dor, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Panama, and Paraguay, each with 
$4,140,000 for Bank stock and $414,000 
for “Fund” quotas. 

The importance of these figures is 
not at all in their relative size but, 
rather, in the fact that each member 
puts in a share according to its capa- 
bility. Here is good neighborliness in 
action. The strength of multilateral 
enterprise is that each participant 
subscribes a proportionate share. Each 
loan of the Bank, therefore, will in- 
volve the smallest stockholder’s capital 
quite as much as that of the biggest 
stockholder. 

Of the total resources of $959,476,- 
000, the sum of $813,160,000 represents 
subscriptions by the member countries 
to the capital stock of the Bank, and 
$146,316,000 represents their quota 
contributions to the Fund for Special 
Operations. 

The Bank’s outstanding capital 
stock is divided into “paid-in shares” 
($381,580,000) and “callable shares” 
($431,580,000). 

For the paid-in shares, each country 
is obligated to pay half in gold or dol- 
lars and half in its national currency, 
in three annual instalments—20 per- 
cent in September 1960; 40 percent 
before October 31, 1961; and 40 per- 
cent before October 31, 1962. The 
Latin American share of the paid-in 
capital stock is $231.58 million; the 
U.S. share is $150 million. 

For the callable capital stock, each 
member became fully obligated upon 
joining the Bank. The callable shares 
constitute backing for future obliga- 
tions to be issued by the Bank. If and 
when called, they would be payable in 
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gold, dollars, or other currencies as 
required to discharge the Bank’s obli- 
gations as to which the call related. 
The Latin American share of the call- 
able capital stock is $231.58 million 
and the U.S. share is $200 million. 

For the resources of the Fund for 
Special Operations ($146,316,000), 
each member country is obligated to 
pay half its quota contribution in gold 
or dollars and half in its national 
currency, in two instalments. The 
first 50 percent quota instalment was 
payable in September 1960; the second 
50 percent payment is due before Octo- 
ber 31, 1961. Of the total quota con- 
tributions, the U.S. share is $100 mil- 
lion and the Latin American share, 
$46,316,00. 

Thus, the total Bank stock subscrip- 
tions and Special Fund contributions 
of the 19 Latin American countries 
come to the equivalent of $509,476,000, 
and of the United States to $450 
million. 

To guard against inflation vitiating 
these capital resources, the charter 
provides that if at any time a member 
country’s currency depreciates. in 
value, such country must pay to the 
Bank an additional amount of its 
currency to restore the value of its 
currency held by the Bank or the 
Special Fund to the standard existing 
on January 1, 1959. 

As of October 1, 1960, member 
countries had paid in for the Ordinary 
Banking Operations $52,887,520 in 
dollars and $22,882,000 in national 
currencies; for the Fund for Special 
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Operations, $61,441,552 in dollars and 
$11,441,000 in national currencies. 

Thus, the aggregate lendable re- 
sources of the Bank now approximate 
$114,323,000 in dollars and $34,323,000 
in national currencies. 


Future Increase of Bank Resources 


The capital stock of the Bank and 
the quota contributions to the Fund 
for Special Operations can be _ in- 
creased at any time by favorable 
action of three-fourths of the total 
voting power. 

The charter also provides that, 
after the final payment of initial 
subscriptions and contributions (Oc- 
tober 31, 1962), the callable capital 
stock shall be increased $500 million 
by action of three-fourths of the total 
voting power. It was contemplated by 
the member countries that such an 
increase then would be voted, provided 
that in the intervening period all the 
members had fulfilled their subscrip- 
tion and contribution obligations and 
the Bank had operated effectively. 

The successful fulfillment by the 
Bank of its purposes will be greatly en- 
hanced by substantially increasing its 
lendable resources. Under the charter, 
this increase can be achieved through 
the public offering and sale of its bonds. 
It is the Bank’s earnest intention to con- 
duct its banking operations from the 
outset so as to earn the esteem of the 
market-place and to enable the later 
marketing of bonds of the Bank (backed 
by its callable capital stock) to private 
and public investors. 


Technical Assistance 


An important function of the Bank 
and largely novel in this kind of in- 
stitution is to furnish to would-be bor- 
rowers technical assistance in the 
preparation and implementation of 
their development plans and projects, 
in the consideration of priorities, and 
in the formulation of specific loan ap- 
plications. A special Technical Assist- 
ance Division of the Bank is set up to 
provide such assistance. The charter 
provides that the expenses of furnish- 
ing such assistance—to the extent not 
paid by the recipient—shall be met 
from the net income of the Bank and 
its Special Operations Fund; in fact, 
provides that during the first 3 years 
of the Bank’s operations up to 3 per- 
cent of the Special Operations Fund’s 
initial resources—which could amount 
to over $4 million in this period—may 
be used to meet such expenses. 

Through the furnishing of this 
technical assistance, the Bank may 
come to be a focal point for Latin 
American loan inquiries. Potentia! 
borrowers from far-away lands, un- 
versed in financial lore and require- 
ments and terminology, might readily 
take advantage of the Bank’s more 
sympathetic climate. The Technica! 
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Assistance Division offers help not 
only where the Bank itself could be 
the lender but also as a means of 
directing and introducing borrowers to 
other institutions which might seem 
more appropriate lenders in particular 
cases. Growing out of this kind of 
assistance provided by the Bank, there 
may evolve attractive opportunities 
for the Bank to enter into joint loan 
undertakings with other lending in- 
stitutions. 


Government of the Bank 


The Bank’s highest authority is its 
Board of Governors, composed of one 
representative appointed by each 
member country, which will normally 
meet once a year. Under the Governors 
is a seven-man Board of Executive 
Directors, functioning in continuous 
session at the Bank’s office in Wash- 
ington. The Governors and their al- 
ternates are appointed for 5 years and 
serve at the pleasure of the appoint- 
ing governments; the Executive Di- 
rectors and their alternates are chosen 
for 3 years. 

The President of the United States 
appoints (and the U.S. Senate con- 
firms) one executive director to repre- 
sent the United States; and the Latin 
American nations elect among them- 
selves six executive directors under a 
complex formula. The Board of Exec- 
utive Directors, in the language of 
the charter, is “responsible for the 
conduct of the operations of the Bank,” 
and it finally passes on the manage- 
ment’s loan recommendations. 

Voting in each Board is weighted in 
accordance with the member countries’ 
subscriptions to the Bank’s capital 
stock, plus 135 additional votes for 
each country. Each Governor casts his 
own country’s weighted vote. Each 
Executive Director casts the weighted 
votes of those countries which have 
been responsible for his selection. 

The staff of the Bank is headed by 
the President, Sefor Felipe Herrera 
of Chile, an experienced national and 
international banker; former Minister 
of Finance of Chile; former General 
Manager of Chile’s Central Bank; and 
for 2 years an Executive Director of 
the International Monetary Fund. The 
Executive Vice President of the Bank 
is Robert B. Menapace, for many years 
a vice president of the Guaranty Trust 
Co, in New York. On January 1, 1961, 
he will assume other duties with the 
Bank, and will be succeeded as Execu- 
tive Vice President by T. Graydon 
Upton, presently Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury in charge of inter- 
national financial matters. 


Fund for Social Development 


The Bank may render a new service 
in the near future—that of administer- 
ing new resources for social develop- 
ment in Latin America. This new 
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service would give it responsibilities 
for channeling additional‘ resources 
into the Latin American economy. 
These additional resources might, for 
a while, be larger than the financial 
figures mentioned above. 


The proposed Fund was first sug- 
gested in President Eisenhower’s Dec- 
laration at Newport on July 11, fore- 
telling a new direction in U.S. policy 
toward Latin America and “new re- 
sources” to be provided thereunder by 
our country. The President said: 


“I have in mind the opening of new 
areas of arable land for settlement 
and productive use. I have in mind 
better land utilization, within a sys- 
tem which provides opportunities for 
free, self-reliant men to own land, 
without violating the rights of others. 
I have in mind housing with emphasis, 
where appropriate, on individual 
ownership of small homes. And I 
have in mind other essential mini- 
mums for decent living in both urban 
and rural environments.” 


Legislation authorizing $500 million 
for these social development purposes 
was approved by Congress. The eco- 
nomic conference of the American Re- 
publics meeting at Bogota, Colombia, 
signed the Act of Bogota on September 
12, 1960, which calls for the creation of 
a Special Inter-American Fund for 
Social Development, which would 
assist Latin American countries in the 
improvement of conditions in rural 
living and land use; housing and com- 
munity facilities; educational systems 
and training facilities; public health; 
and mobilization of domestic resources. 
The Act of Bogota named the Inter- 
American Bank as the primary me- 
chanism for the administering of the 
new Fund. The Congress will be asked 
to appropriate the new resources for 
social development in Latin America 
when it reconvenes in January, 1961. 


BUTTRESS the Southern Hemis- 
phere’s need for accelerated eco- 
nomic development, these “new re- 
sources” when appropriated by the 
Congress would constructively help 
the under-privileged masses ‘of man- 
kind to work their way toward a 
better life. In special cases, this help 
could take the form of grants ad- 
ministered by the United States di- 
rectly; otherwise, these “new re- 
sources” would be loaned from the 
Fund over long terms, with repayment 
in national currencies. 


Policies of the Bank 


This being only the first month of 
the Bank’s operations, many of the 
Bank’s policies, other than those laid 
down in its Charter, will develop as it 
proceeds to do business. 


There are explicit or implicit in the 


Charter important policy guidelines, 
applicable to loans made not only from 
the Bank’s Ordinary Banking Opera- 
tions but also from the Fund for 
Special Operations. As U.S. Executive 
Director, I would venture to sum- 
marize my understanding of some of 
these guidelines: 


@ The Bank should give priority to 
those loans and guarantees that will 
contribute most effectively to the 
economic growth of the member coun- 
tries. The more direct the causal con- 
nection between the use of the loan 
proceeds and a resultant increase in 
productivity of the borrowing country 
or enterprise, the more effective will 
be the enhancement of the country’s 
economic development. 


@ The Bank should encourage pri- 
vate investment in sound development 
projects; encouraging private invest- 
ors to take over the entire financing 
of such. projects; supplementing 
private investment in financing such 
projects when private capital is not 
available on reasonable terms and 
conditions; participating with private 
capital in financing such projects; 
being interested itself to finance such 
projects when their completion will 
create new opportunities for private 
investment. 


@ The Bank’s limited resources in 
the early years obviously will preclude 
its making large or spectacular loans. 
But whether large or small, the aim 
will be to conduct the lending opera- 
tions so as to be known as a Bank, as 
a sound Bank. 


@ The Bank must attract private 
capital for use in own operations and 
not place sole reliance upon legislative 
appropriations. The world’s _ over- 
whelming demands for economic de- 
velopment will never be adequately 
met through the appropriation route 
alone. Those demands will require a 
vast investment of private resources 
and private know-how. 


@ For maximal success, the Bank 
must perform the functions for which 
it was designed in such a way as to 
have the earnest approval of the Latin 
American countries. 

In summary, it can be said that the 
Bank has the great advantage of 
having sprung from a long-felt re- 
gional hope and of resting on concepts 
of cooperative and multilateral action, 
since all the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere participate in the Bank 
by contributing both financial and 
human resources and all are respon- 
sible for its direction, management, 
and success. As a new financial in- 
stitution, the Bank may be expected 
to become a major channel for under- 
standing between the United States 
and Latin America. 
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it, except in cases of jeopardy or other 
special circumstances, but it is main- 
tained that the ability of IFC in its 
discretion to invest in capital stock 
would substantially assist in increasing 
the scale and effectiveness of its opera- 
tions. In this way a simpler device 
may be used to facilitate eventual sale 
of the investment to private hands. The 
U.S. Governor and other U.S. repre- 
sentatives in IFC have expressed a 
readiness to participate with other 
member governments in supporting a 
thorough examination of the merits of 
this proposal. 


International Development 
Association 


HE IDA, which came into existence 

early in September 1960, was created 
to further the developmental objectives 
of the International Bank and to supple- 
ment the Bank’s activities by providing 
finance, obtained from member govern- 
ments, on flexible terms. 

Its affiliation to the International 
Bank is closer than that of IFC, be- 
cause IDA will not have a separate 
management or staff. IDA funds, how- 
ever, are to be kept separate from those 
of the Bank. Unlike the Bank, IDA 
is not expected to draw funds from 
private markets for further lending. 
While it may lend to enterprises in the 
private sector of a member’s economy, 
IDA’s principal impact on the stimula- 
tion of private investment will be in- 
direct, i.e., through improving the cir- 
cumstances for investment by making 
possible necessary overhead facilities 
which otherwise could not be created. 


IDA financing will be made available 
only for purposes of high developmental 
priority in the less-developed areas of 
the world included within IDA member- 
ship. «inancing will not be made avail- 
able if it can be provided by conven- 
tional loans, such as those made by the 
International Bank, or if financing is 
available from private sources on terms 
which are reasonable for the recipient. 
IDA financing will be for specific proj- 
ects, except in special circumstances, 
and may be made available to govern- 
ments or to public or private entities 
with or without governmental guaran- 
tee of repayment. 

Proposals for IDA financing will be 
subject to the careful study applied to 
proposals for International Bank financ- 
ing, and IDA will benefit from the ex- 
perience of the Bank. In turn, opera- 
tions of IDA in making available its 
specialized type of development financ- 
ing will extend the usefulness of the 
Bank’s ‘own operations. Most impor- 
tant, however, IDA is designed to meet 
some of the pressing needs in less- 
developed areas for development financ- 
ing which now cannot be satisfied and 
thereby to stimulate economic activity 
and to provide improved opportunities 
for trade and private investment. 

The resources of IDA will be provided 
by member governments. Initial sub- 
scriptions, scheduled at $1 billion pay- 
able over a 5-year period, are estab- 
lished for members of the International 
Bank from which IDA will draw its 
membership. The 17. economically 
stronger members of the Bank have 
IDA subscriptions totaling $763 million, 
all of which is payable in gold or con- 
vertible currencies. The subscription of 
the United States, included within this 
group, is $320.29 million. The less-de- 








veloped countries have subscriptions 
totaling $237 million, 90 percent of 
which is payable in national curren- 
cies. IDA will thus be in a position to 
provide various currencies as needed in 
its operations. The terms of its financ- 
ing will be flexible and as appropriat 

in- individual operations, and may in 

clude repayment partly or wholly in the 
currency of the borrower, long maturi- 
ties, low interest rates, or loans free of 
interest. All financing from its initia! 
resources, however, must be in the form 

of loans. 

The Articles of Agreement of IDA 
entered into force on September 26 
1960, when 15 countries—including the 
United States—accounting for the mini- 
mum percentage of the total initial sub- 
scriptions required under its terms, 
became members. The remaining mem- 
bers of the International Bank may 
become original members of IDA by) 
joining prior to January 1, 1961. A 
number of such countries are expected 
to complete their necessary legislative 
procedures for joining IDA by that 
time, and it is hoped that all members 
of the International Bank will become 
members of the IDA. The first meeting 
of the Executive Directors was held on 
November 8, at which time IDA for- 
mally began operations. 

The U.S. Government believes that 
IDA, as its membership broadens, will 
take its place as an important cooper- 
ative venture to provide an extra mar- 
gin of capital that can give further 
momentum to growth in less-developed 
areas. It will operate with a frame- 
work that safeguards existing institu- 
tions and traditional forms of finance. 
It will be a worthy member of the 
World Bank family of institutions. 
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Norway Firm Asks 
Rubber Items License 


A/S Mjondalen Gummivarefabrik, re- 
portedly one of the largest producers in 
Norway of mechanical rubber goods, 
such as gaskets, hose, extruded strips, 
sheetings, snowmobile beltings, hard 
rubber linings, and camping equipment, 
wishes to expand its activities. The 
firm is interested in concluding a licens- 
ing agreement with a U.S. concern for 
the rights to manufacture and- market 
other mechanical products in the Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

Established in 1896, the Norwegian 
firm is located at Mjondalen, an indus- 
trial center 30 miles southwest of Oslo, 
where it operates a modern plant, re- 
portedly well-equipped with ample fa- 
cilities for its current production. The 
plant has 465 employees. Additional 
manpower, space, capital, and reason- 
able electricity are available for further 
expansion. An affiliated company main- 
tains a well-organized sales organiza- 
tion covering Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark, according to the firm. 

U.S. firms are invited to correspond 
with Alf Solem, A/S Mjondalen Gum- 
mivarefabrik, Mjondalen, Norway. 





Capital Invited in Lebanon 
For Bitumen Exploitation 


U.S. financial participation in the 
exploitation of a bitumen mine in Has- 
baya, Lebanon, is sought by Nassib 
Gobril of Beirut. Approximately $80,- 
000 is required for the project. U.S. 
participation in the enterprise will be a 
matter for negotiation. 

Mr. Gobril reportedly owns a conces- 
sion for producing bitumen in the Has- 
baya region, covering an area of 3 kilo- 
meters long and 2 kilometers wide. 
Most of the work is said to be done 
in the southwestern section of this area. 
The total length of tunnels already 
worked is about 850 meters. Actual 
annual production of the mine is re- 
ported to be approximately 100 metric 
tons of bitumen, of which from 70 to 80 
tons are exported. Average purity of 
the bitumen produced is said to be 99 
percent. All of it is one grade, except 
a very small part at the surface of the 
layer. 

Interested firms are invited to write 
directly to Nassib Gobril, c/o Alexandre 
Gobril, Diab Building, Rue El-Arz, 
Beirut, Lebanon. 





Canadian cotton consumption, based 
on the number of bales opened by mills, 
amounted to 28,000 bales (500 pounds 
gross) during August, the Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Service reports. 
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German Dress Producer 
Wants U.S. License 


“Joline” Johannes Otto K.G., a 
German manufacturer of ladies’ 
and teenagers’ dresses, wishes to 
expand and diversify activities to 
include production under license, 
of related U.S. lines. 

The company now manufactures 
medium-priced dresses of wool, 
cotton, staple fiber, and synthetic 
fabrics for sale in larger out- 
fitters’ stores. Daily production 
capacity reportedly ranges _be- 
tween 400 and 700 dresses. Ap- 
proximately 170 persons are em- 
ployed. 

Interested U.S. firms are invited 
to address correspondence to “Jo- 
line” Johannes Otto K.G., 224 
Hanauer Landstrasse, Frankfurt/ 
Main, Germany. 





Joint Venture in U.S.-Style 
Restaurant Offered in Iraq 


Mundher Fattah, one of the founders 
of the new Iraq Stores Co., wishes to 
negotiate a joint venture or contract 
arrangement with a U.S. firm to design, 
install, and supervise the operation of 
an American-style light lunch restaur- 
ant in Iraq. 

The firm particularly is interested in 
negotiating with a U.S. firm to. design 
the restaurant, purchase necessary 
equipment, supervise remodeling of the 
floor space and installation of the equip- 
ment, and operate a lunch counter-type 
restaurant serving hamburgers, ice 
cream sodas, sandwiches, salads, and 
other similar dishes normally found at 
a U.S. drugstore soda fountain or de- 
partment store light lunch restaurant. 

Interested firms are invited to write 
directly to Mundher Fattah, c/o Fattah 
Pasha Spinning & Weaving Co., Khad- 
himain, Baghdad, Iraq. 





Cosmetics License Sought 
By Caracas Manufacturer 


A license for the manufacture in 
Venezuela of a U.S. line of cosmetic 
products is sought by Ferman 5.A., of 
Caracas. 

The firm, a corporation established 
in 1943, operates primarily as sales 
agent, handling cosmetic products, 
equipment, and utensils for use in 
beauty shops. Ferman also is a small- 
scale manufacturer of cosmetic prod- 
ucts and would like to expand to in- 
clude production of related U.S. lines 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Chemical Agreement 
Wanted in Australia 


Association with a U.S. firm for the 
manufacture in Australia of chemical 
products, under a licensing, partner- 
ship, and/or agency agreement, is 
sought by Alex Minter & Co., Pty., 
Ltd., of Sydney, N.S.W. 

The category of chemicals produced 
by the firm comprises metallic soaps 
(aluminum stearate, high, medium, or 
low gel; calcium stearate, precipated; 
calcium stearate, dense; lead stearate, 
dense; lead stearate, dibasic; magne- 
sium stearate; zinc stearate, precipi- 
tated; zinc stearate, dense, lithium stea- 
rate); napthenates; stabilizers for 
polyvinyl chloride; aluminum sulfate 
for paper manufacture and water filtra- 
tion; and aluminum hydroxide for the 
drug trade. Negotiation with a U.S. 
firm experienced in these lines is par- 
ticularly desired. 

Outlets for these products are said to 
be in the fields of plastics, paints, print- 
ing inks, drugs and cosmetics, cement 
products, paper manufacturing, grease, 
and oil. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond with G. S. Johnston, Manager, 
Alex Minter & Co., Pty., Ltd., 23 Wind- 
sor Road, Northmead, Sydney, N.S.W., 
Australia. 





Belgian Diesel Engine Firm 
Plans To Expand, Diversify 


Anglo Belgian Co., S.A., constructors 
of medium speed diesel engines for in- 
dustrial, marine, and traction purposes, 
wish to expand and diversify to serve 
the European Common Market. 

This long established Belgian com- 
pany wants to act as servicing agent for 
U.S. manufacturers of free piston gen- 
erators and gas turbines and, eventu- 
ally, wishes to manufacture spare parts 
under a licensing arrangement. 

The company reportedly owns valu- 
able installations at Ghent, the capital 
of the Province of East Flanders, cov- 
ering an area of approximately 12,000 
square yards, and employs 230 persons. 
Its production has reached $1.8 million 
a year, according to the firm. 

Interested U.S. firms may communi- 
cate directly with Anglo Belgian Co., 
S.A., Ghent, Belgium. 


under a licensing arrangement. 

The Venezuela firm occupies premises 
in downtown Caracas. A warehouse 
and distribution center is located in 
Maracaibo, State of Zulia. Sales area 
reportedly covers all of Venezuela. 

Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with Ferman S.A., Edificio 
Karam, Avenida Urdaneta, Apartado 
3033, Caracas, Venezuela. 
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Additional Potential Markets for U.S. 


Export Expansion Reported 


HIS second list of products believed to be good prospects for in- 
creased exports to certain destinations supplements the one pub- 


lished in Foreign Commerce Weekly, September 5. 


It covers some 30 


additional market areas and adds some items for countries previously 


reported on. 
Industrial Classifications. 

Information in these lists is gathered 
from various sources, including on-the- 
spot inquiries by U.S. Commercial Of- 
ficers, reports of improving economic 
conditions and developing industries in 
foreign markets, and data reflecting 
relaxed import and exchange controls 
which make it easier for foreign buyers 
to purchase U.S. merchandise. 

Items lists represent marketing pos- 
sibilities, not immediate offers to buy. 
The latter appear regularly in the 
World Trade Leads Section. 

Inquiries about these markets may 
be addressed to any of the Department’s 
Field Offices or the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce in Washington, D. C. All 
useful information available on these 
and other markets of specific interest 
to the inquirer will be provided. 


201-209 Food and Kindred Products 


Austria: Crude vegetable oils, lemons, 
grapefruit, canned fruit juices and 
pineapple, frozen poultry. 

Belgium: Frozen foods, canned soups, 
U.S. specialty food items. 

British Honduras: Milk and cream, 
evaporated or condensed; flour; lard; 
beer; preserved foods; canned meats; 
frozen foods; fresh vegetables and dairy 
products; low-priced margarine. 

Ceylon: Canned meat, fish, vegetables 
and fruit (especially orange, grapefruit 
juice and segments), apple sauce and 
apples for pies, dairy products, milk 
products and malt beverages. 

El Salvador: Fresh fruits, provisions 
of all types. 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of : Canned fruits 
and vegetables, frozen concentrated 
fruit juices, dried fruits, meats, frozen 
foods of all types; ready mixes, break- 
fast cereals, frozen and canned poultry, 
baby foods, catsup, salad dressings, 
honey, dried or powdered eggs, fresh 
celery, gelatin desserts, soybean protein 
and other soybean products. 

Ghana: Canned goods and other pro- 
visions, including beverages, wheat 
flour, prepared poultry feeds. 

Haiti: Beer, wine, fruit flavors for 
soft drinks, canned foods, canned milk 
and milk products, lard and cooking 
oils. 

Honduras: 
condensed milk. 
Hong Kong: 


Powdered, evaporated, 


Canned foods; fresh, 





Commodities are listed by country under Standard 


dried, and frozen eggs, meat (frozen- 
pigs’ stomachs, hearts, shoulders, etc.), 
frozen milk, dried shark fins and dry 
sea foods, tallow. 

Iceland: Cereals; fresh, dried and 
canned fruits and vegetables; tomato 
catsup and puree. 

Indonesia: Dry milk powder, flour. 

Jamaica: Foodstuffs, particularly 
canned and packaged food products. 

Japan: Canned fruits and nuts. 

Jordan: Canned foods and produce, 
especially baby foods. 

Libya: Flour, preserved tomato prod- 
ucts, edible oils (other than olive), pre- 
served milk products. 

Luxembourg: Peanut products, fruit 
juices, canned meats and fish. 

Malaya: Foodstuffs, canned and 
frozen; certain fresh citrus fruits; pea- 
nut butter and jam; wines; feedstuffs 
for livestock. 

Netherlands: Canned goods and food 
specialties; fruits, fresh and dried; 
honey; poultry. 

Peru: Edible oils and fats, dairy 
products, malting barley, soft drink 
flavoring extracts. 

South Africa, Union of: Prepared 
flour mixes, salad dressings, soft drink 
flavorings, canned fruits and vegetables, 
other U.S. food specialties. 

Uruguay: Soy bean oil. 

Viet-Nam: Malt and hops. 


210 Tobacco and Tobacco Products 
Iceland: Cigarettes, pipe tobacco. 
Peru: Tobacco manufactures, chiefly 

cigarettes. 


220, 230 Textile Mill Products and 
Apparel 

Australia: Hosiery, cotton and nylon 
stretch socks, nylon slips, baby wear 
novelty lines, artificial fiber and cotton 
ties, men’s fur felt hats. 

Austria: Textiles. 

Angola: Artificial fiber textiles. 

Belgium: Ready-to-wear quality 
clothes, especially medium weight syn- 
thetic mixtures, such as wrinkle-free 
suits; men’s felt hats and cloth caps 
with long visors; women’s lingerie and 
nylon stockings, men’s stretch socks; 
safety clothing, such as gloves, shoes, 
glasses and aprons. 

British Honduras: Cotton and artifi- 
cial fiber fabrics. 


Ceylon: Washable light-weight fab- 
rics, part cotton and part synthetic, 
sharkskin, nylon, rayon; cotton dresses, 
blouses, and skirts; teenage clothes, 
non-elasticized bathing suits, lingerie; 
men’s shirts, slacks, haberdashery; 
nylon fishing nets. 

Denmark: Women’s, misses’, teenage, 
and subteen sizes bathing suits; dresses 
made of cotton, cotton synthetic mix- 
tures, or pure synthetic fabrics; sum- 
mer weight shorts, slacks, skirts, and 
blouses; knitwear, particularly of syn- 
thetic fibers; nylon or other synthetic 
“fur” coats; casual and sportswear; 
men’s, teenage, and boy’s sizes bathing 
trunks, sport shirts, washable ties; blue- 
jeans or similar wear for boys or teen- 
agers; corsetry, girdles and brassieres; 
printed cotton and cotton synthetic 
mixture fabrics; printed nylon for 
lingerie and nylon tulle; colored table 
cloths, kitchen curtains of cotton o1 
cotton mixtures, turkish towels. 

El Salvador: Women’s dresses and 
underwear; hosiery, especially nylon 
stretch socks; cotton piece goods; up- 
holstery materials. 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of : Synthetic fib- 
ers, yarns, and fabrics; women’s and 
girls’ sports clothing, blue jeans, shorts, 
bathing suits, underwear, casual dresses 
of cotton and blends, dressing gowns; 
printed cottons and synthetics, wash- 
and-wear fabrics, denims, fancy drape 
materials; high-quality women’s cloth- 
ing. 

Ghana: Inexpensive washable men’s 
wear, second-hand clothing. 

Haiti: Textiles, mostly cotton. 

Honduras: Cotton thread and yarn, 
rayon textiles, cotton blankets and 
quilts. 

Hong Kong: Woolen and cotton suit- 
ings. 

Iceland: Synthetic textiles, clothing. 

Israel: Carpets for hotels, high-style 
printed fabrics, synthetic fibers for lin 
ings. 

Japan: Sports wear, women’s read) 
made clothing, textiles (draperies). 

Jordan: Inexpensive ladies dresses, 
nylon stockings, underclothing, good 
second-hand clothing. 

Lebanon: Ready-made clothing, hab 
erdashery goods. 

Libya: Clothing, cotton fabrics, syn- 
thetic fabrics, woolen fabrics. 

Luxembourg : Medium-priced women’s 
dresses. 


Malaya: High quality men’s shirts, 


shoes, socks, women’s dresses, and 
sportswear. 
Netherlands: Women’s dresses, in 
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expensive women’s hats, bathing suits, 
men’s button-down shirts. 

Paraguay: Ready-made clothing, syn- 
thetic textiles. 

South Africa, Union of: Synthetic 
fabrics; women’s dresses, suits, coats, 
hats, and accessories; sportswear; 
jeans. 

United Arab Republic—Syria: Used 
clothing, rayon viscose yarns, nylon 
stretch yarns, combed woolen yarns. 

Uruguay: Cotton yarns finer than 86 
(English system), rayon yarns, spun 
rayon yarns, nylon and other synthetic 
yarns. , 


241-249 Lumber and Wood Products, 
Except Furniture 


Germany, Fed. Rep. of : New types of 
building materials, prefabricated houses 
and storage buildings, lumber (espe- 
cially softwoods). 

Haiti: Building and roofing materials. 

Italy: Lumber, especially softwoods. 

Japan: Lumber, especially softwoods. 

Lebanon: Building materials. 

Libya: Lumber (if competitively 
priced), plywood. 

Malaya: Building materials. 

Mexico: Cooperage and cooperage 
stock. 

Peru: Lumber (Douglas fir). 

South Africa, Union of: Lumber, 
especially softwoods. 

Spain: Lumber, especially softwoods. 

Sudan: Lumber, especially softwoods. 

Trinidad: Cooperage and cooperage 
stock. 


United Kingdom: Cooperage and 


cooperage stock; lumber, especially 
softwoods. 
Uruguay: Lumber, such as _ pitch- 


pine, Douglas fir, oak. 
Venezuela: Cooperage and cooperage 
stock, venetian blinds. 


251 Furniture and Fixtures 


Denmark: Aluminum folding chairs, 
lounges and household gadgets. 

El Salvador: Furniture fittings. 

South Africa, Union of: School and 
hospital furniture. 


261-266 Paper and Allied Products 


Australia: Corrugating medium, con- 
tainer board liners, glassine and grease- 
proof paper, special food board, glazed 
invitation parchment, white patent 
coated news backboard, party and boxed 
stationery, wallpapers. 

Belgium: Wood pulp, thin fine paper, 
special industrial paper, gummed paper 
and tape, container board. 

Colombia: Wood pulp, printing and 
writing papers, coarse paper. 

Denmark: Paper and paperboard. 

El Salvador: Paper and paper prod- 
ucts. 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of : Waste paper, 
bleached and semi-bleached sulphate 
pulp, kraft paper and paper board, 
surfaced and impregnated paper and 
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paper board, novelty household items 
(such as garbage bags). 


Indonesia: Newsprint and other 
papers, wood pulp. 

Israel: Container board, cigarette 
paper. 


Mexico: Wood pulp, newsprint, fine 
bond paper, wet-strength paper. 

Netherlands: Wood pulp, sulfite or 
sulfate. 

New Zealand: Special industrial 
paper, printing and writing paper, veg- 
etable parchment, greaseproof paper, 
cigarette paper. 

Paraguay: Newsprint. 

Peru: Newsprint, wood pulp. 

South Africa, Union of: Cardboard 
and fabric-backed board; printing 
paper, other than newsprint; kraft, 
stationery, tissues, container board 
(liners). 

Switzerland: Wood pulp, special in- 
dustrial paper, gummed paper and tape, 
coated book paper, facial tissues. 

United Arab Republic—Egypt: Wood 
pulp for rayon industry. 

United Arab Republic—Syria: Sta- 
tionery and office supplies. 

United Kingdom: Container board 
(liners), wood pulp, special industrial 
paper, kraft wrapping and bag paper, 
absorbent paper. 

Uruguay: Wood pulp. 

Venezuela: Folding or set-up paper 
boxes, paper sanitary food containers, 
packaging papers. 


273-277 Books and Greeting Cards 

Ceylon: Greeting cards, playing 
cards. 

Denmark: Paperback books. 

El Salvador: Books (Spanish lan- 
guage). 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of: Books. 

Ghana: Magazines, periodicals. 

Hong Kong: Old newspapers, greet- 
ing cards. 

Netherlands: Periodicals, paper-back 
books, ete. 

South Africa, Union of: Greeting 
cards. 

United Arab Republic—Egypt: 
Books, magazines. 

Viet-Nam: Paperback 
scientific and technical books. 


280-289 Chemicals and Allied 
Products 


Angola: Insecticides, caustic soda, 
calcium carbide, ammonium sulfate, 
antibiotics, drugs, medicines. 

Argentina: Plastics materials. 

Australia: Plastics materials. 

Brazil: Plastics materials, sodium 
hydroxide, potassium hydroxide, sodium 
bicarbonate. 

British Honduras: Fertilizer; medic- 
inal and pharmaceutical preparations; 
prepared paints, enamels, varnishes. 

Ceylon: Inorganic and organic chemi- 
cals, pharmaceuticals, paints and var- 
nishes, anti-corrosives and rust preven- 
tatives, spray paints complete with 


textbooks, 


sprayers, weedkillers, copper fungicides, 
insecticides and other pesticides, syn- 
thetic plastic wrapping and packaging 
materials. 

Chile: Sodium hydroxide. 

Colombia: Sodium hydroxide. 

El Salvador: Industrial chemicals, 
fertilizers, pharmaceuticals. 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of: Cosmetics 
and other beauty aids, materials for 
raw plastics, industrial chemicals, non- 
wood flooring materials, floor wax, de- 
tergents, crude druts, pharmaceutical 
raw materials, additives for animal 
feeds, fine organic compounds, newly- 
developed heavy chemicals. 

Haiti: Pharmaceuticals, 
soap. 

Honduras: Fertilizers. 

Hong Kong: Cosmetics, including hair 
cream; formica sheets; polyethylene 
and other plastic raw materials; vinyl 
sheetings. 

Iceland: Pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, 
toilet articles, chemicals. 

India: Plastics materials, antibiotics. 

Indonesia: Fertilizer. 

Israel: Pharmaceuticals and raw ma- 
terials, plastic raw materials, industrial 
chemicals, dyestuffs, naval stores, gums, 
resins, chemical specialties. 

Japan: Phosphate rock, potash, sul- 
fur, antibiotics for animal feeds, chemi- 
cals (especially new products). 

Jordan: Insecticides, drugs, cosmet- 
ics, paints and varnishes, rust inhibi- 
tors. 

Libya: Medicines and pharmaceuti- 
cals, gun powder, fertilizers, paints and 
varnishes. 

Luxembourg: Toilet articles. 

Malaya: Lipsticks, rouges, powders, 
deodorants; medicines and pharmaceu- 
ticals, vitamins, lecithin, raw materials 
for paint, fertilizers, insecticides, and 
weedicides. 

Mexico: Calcium carbide, soda ash, 
sodium bicarbonate, sodium hydroxide, 
potassium. 

Netherlands: Cosmetics, deodorants, 
mascara, pharmaceuticals, raw plastics, 
chemical raw materials, fine chemicals, 
synthetic fibers. 

Norway: Carbon tetrachloride, per- 
chloroethylene, trichloroethylene. 

Pakistan: Antibiotics. 

Paraguay: Antibiotics, insecticides, 
automobile paints, fertilizers, cosmetics. 

Peru: Nitrogenous fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, industrial chemicals, medicinals, 
antibiotics. 

South Africa, Union of : Pharmaceuti- 
cals, plastic materials. 

United Arab Republic—Egypt: Raw 
plastic materials, chemicals for rubber 
industry, pharmaceuticals, pigments, 
paints, varnishes, insecticides, indus- 
trial chemicals. 

United Arab Republic—Syria: Drugs 
and pharmaceuticals, antibiotics, plas- 
tic materials, paints and varnishes, de- 
tergents, glucose, polyethelene fabrics, 


cosmetics, 
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fatty acids, caustic soda, sodium car- 
bonate, glucose. 

Uruguay: Argon and freon gases, 
antibiotics. 

Venezuela: Calcium carbide, sodium 
bicarbonate, sodium hydroxide, potas- 
sium hydroxide. 

Viet-Nam: Resins and pigments for 
paints, linseed oil, phosphate fertilizer, 
bulk insecticides and pesticides, sulfur, 
plastic raw materials, pharmaceuticals, 
detergents. 


299 Petroleum and Coal, and 
Products 

Angola: Oils and lubricants. 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of: Lubricants, 
coal. 

Ghana; Lubricating oils. 

Haiti: Gasoline, kerosene, lubricants. 

Iceland; Aviation gasoline, lubricants. 

Jordan: Lubricants. 

Peru: Lubricating oils and greases. 

United Arab Republic—Egypt: Lu- 
bricating oils. 

United Arab Republic—Syria: Lubri- 
cating oils and greases. 

Uruguay: Coal, lubricating oils and 
greases. 

Viet-Nam: Coal for thermal electric 
station. 


300 Rubber and Miscellaneous 
Plastics and Products 

Australia: Plastic sheeting. 

British Honduras: Tires and tubes. 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of: Synthetic 
rubber, plastic household goods, plastic 
hose and cable casings, plastic sheeting. 

Ghana: Rubber tires. 

Honduras: Plastic dishes. 

Hong Kong: Synthetic rubber. 

Indonesia: Heavy duty tires and 
tubes. 

Jordan: Tires and tubes. 

Libya: Tires and tubes. 

Paraguay: Tires and tubes. 

United Arab Republic—Syria: Tires 
and tubes, especially for heavy trucks 
and tractors, reclaimed rubber. 

Uruguay: Synthetic rubber. 


311, 314, 316 Leather and 
Leather Products 


Australia: Handbags, women’s inex- 
pensive footwear, men’s shoes, fiber- 
glass molded luggage, small leather 
goods such as wallets. 

Belgium: Men’s, women’s, and chil- 
dren’s shoes, especially of synthetics, 
sports type. 

Denmark: Casual and play shoes for 
summer wear, slippers of U.S. design. 

E] Salvador: Real and artificial 
leather. 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of : High quality 
ladies’ shoes, slippers, rubbers (espe- 
cially toe rubbers). 

Honduras: Inexpensive footwear. 

Iceland: Leather footwear. 

Libya: Leather footwear. 

Malaya: Luggage, brief cases, molded 
plastic products. 
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Netherlands: Dressed suede leather 
for garments. 
South Africa, 


type boots. 


Union of: Western- 


322 Glass and Glassware, 
Pressed or Blown 

Australia: Pottery and earthenware 
giftwares, tall modern design lamp 
bases, table glassware, household china- 
ware, earthenware. 

Colombia: Glass pharmaceutical and 
proprietary ware. 

Denmark: Household chinaware and 
earthenware. 

Haiti: Glassware, crockery. 


Honduras: Glass (window, mirror, 
sheet), bricks, tiles. 
Israel: Crockery, glassware, high 


quality hotel tableware. 
Malaya: Vacuum flasks. 
Mexico: Glassware, flat glass. 
South Africa, Union of: Glassware. 
Sweden: Flat glass, household china- 
ware and earthenware. 
Uruguay: Raw or 
optical glass. 
Venezuela: Glassware, flat glass, 
glass beverage bottles, unfilled glass 
containers. 


semi-processed 


327 Concrete, Gypsum, and 
Plaster Products 
Ceylon: Building materials. 
Germany, Fed. Rep. of: Building ma- 
terials (new products). 
Honduras: Concrete. 
Netherlands: Roof covering 
rials. 


331 Blast Furnaces, Steel Works, 
and Rolling and Finishing Mills 
Products 

Angola: Iron and _ steel 
plates, forged and cast iron. 

jritish Honduras: Pipes and fittings. 

Ceylon: Tinplate. 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of: Ferro-alloy 
bars, sections, wire; steel plates; cold 
rolled sheets. 

Hong Kong: Steel scrap, plates and 
bars, wire and wire products. 

Indonesia: Tinplate. 

Israel: Steel plates and sheets, tin 
plate, iron and steel bars, rods, angles, 
stainless steel. 

Japan: Tin mifl products, pig iron. 

Jordan: Tin plate. 

Netherlands: Tin mill products. 

Paraguay: Iron pipes. 

Peru: Iron and steel semi-manufac- 
tures. 

United Arab Republic—Egypt: Tin- 
plate, steel sheets. 

United Arab Republic—Syria: Tin- 
plate, galvanized iron sheets, iron and 
steel sheets, iron and steel pipe and 
casing, iron and steel wires and cables, 
iron and steel bars. 

United Kingdom: Cold rolled sheets. 

Uruguay: Cold rolled steel sheets, 
tungsten steel bars for tool manufac- 
ture. 

Venezuela: Tin mill products. 


mate- 


bars and 











333-335 Nonferrous Metal 

Ceylon: Aluminum sheet. 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of: Aluminum 
foil. 

Israel: Aluminum = semi-manufac- 
tures, copper and brass and products. 

United Arab Republic—Syria: Alumi- 
num sheets and foil, copper discs. 

Viet-Nam: Aluminum sheet and ci: 
cles. 


342 Cutlery, Hand Tools, and 

General Hardware 
Australia: Hedge 

shears, sprinklers. 

Ceylon: Aluminum, enamel, and plas- 
tic kitchen equipment. 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of: Hand tools, 
small power tools, household gadgets, 
do-it-yourself tools and materials. 

Haiti: Hardware, metal beds. 

Honduras: Kitchen and table cutlery, 
scissors. 

Iceland: Carpenters’ and other hand 
tools; iron and steel kitchen utensils; 
general hardware. 

Indonesia: Sanitary ware. 

Israel: Hotel cutlery, do-it-yourself 
kits, hand tools. 

Jamaica: Hardware, especially build- 
ing. 

Jordan: Household 
can openers. 

Malaya: Cutlery and small tools. 

Netherlands: Electric hand tools. 

South Africa, Union of : Garden tools 
and implements. 

United Arab Republic—Syria: Hard- 
ware. 





shears, pruning 


items, gadgets, 


343 Heating Apparatus (Except 
Electric) and Plumbing Fixtures 

Belgium: Gas stoves, adapted to loca! 
conditions, with simple controls. 

Ceylon: Oil burning stoves. 

El Salvador: Plumbing supplies. 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of: Oil and gas 
burners, industrial and domestic. 

Haiti: Stoves. 

Honduras: Plumbing fixtures and 
equipment. 

Jordan: Gas ranges, gas heaters. 

Luxembourg: Heating equipment, 
such as automatic heat controls, oi! 
burners, hot water heaters, and auto- 
matic stokers. 


344 Fabricated Structural Metal 
Products 


El Salvador: Building materials, pri- 
marily metal. 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of: Building ma- 
terials (new products), prefabricated 
houses and storage buildings. 


Japan: Builders’ hardware (high 
quality). 

351 Engines and Turbines 

Angola: Diesel generators. 

Haiti: Diesel generators, electric 
motors. 

Iceland: Stationary, marine, and 


automobile engines, turbines. 
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Israel: Diesel engines, internal com- 
bustion motors. 

Peru: Steam boilers, diesel engines 
(marine and ether). 


352 Farm Machinery and 
Equipment 
Angola: Wheel tractors. 


Australia: Farm machinery and 
equipment. 
Austria: Power lawnmowers and 


ther garden tools, specialized agricul- 
tural machines. 

Brazil: Farm machinery and equip- 
ment. : : 

British Honduras: Agricultural and 
road tractors and parts. 

El Salvador: Agricultural 
ments. 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of : Farm machin- 
ery, garden equipment, power lawnmow- 
ers. 

Ghana: Heavy agricultural machin- 
ery, tractors and parts. 

Haiti: Agricultural machinery, espe- 
cially decorticators. 

Iceland: Wheel tractors, other farm 
machinery and implements. 

Indonesia: Agricultural implements, 
tractors and parts. 

Israel: Tractors, farm implements. 

Jordan: Diesel-powered tractors. 

Lebanon: Small tractors. 

Mexico: Farm machinery and equip- 
ment. 

New Zealand: Farm machinery and 
equipment. 

Paraguay: Agricultural machinery. 

Peru: Agricultural machinery and 
implements, including tractors and 
spare parts. 

South Africa, Union of: Tractors, 
mowers, plows, sprayers, planters, com- 
bines. 

United Arab Republic—Egypt: Trac- 
tors and agricultural implements. 

United Arab Republic—Syria: Farm 
machinery and equipment. 

Uruguay: Tractors, agricultural ma- 
chinery and parts. 


imple- 


Venezuela: Farm machinery and 
equipment. 

Viet-Nam: Agricultural implements 
(harrows, plows, discs), tracklaying 


tractors of 50 HP and over. 


353 Construction, Mining, and 
Materials-Handling Machinery 
and Equipment 

Angola: Earthmoving machinery and 
equipment. 

Austria: Construction, excavating, 
mining, and roadbuilding equipment. 

Argentina: Mining machinery. 

Bolivia: Mining machinery. 

Brazil: Mining machinery. 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of: Excavators, 
tractors, roadbuilding machinery. 

Ghana: Construction, road building, 
highway maintenance, earthmoving, 
conveying equipment; tractors. 

Haiti: Pumps. 

Honduras: Concrete mixers. 
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Hong Kong: Tractor and crane shovel 
spare parts or attachments. 

Iceland: Tracklaying tractors, 
excavators, cranes and other machinery 
for building construction, elevation, 
loading and unloading. 

India: Mining machinery. 

Indonesia: Mining equipment, dredg- 
es. 

Israel: Railroad and roadbuilding 
equipment, mining and oil exploratory 
equipment, concrete spreaders, track- 
laying tractors, scrapers, bulldozers and 
earthmoving equipment. 

Italy: Mining machinery. 

Jamaica: Machinery for construction 
and heavy civil engineering work. 

Japan: Earthmoving equipment, coal 
and ore mining machinery. 

Jordan: Earthmoving equipment. 

Luxembourg: Earthmoving  equip- 
ment. 

Malaya: Earthmovipg, forest clear- 
ing, and mining equipment. 

Morocco: Mining machinery. 

Pakistan: Mining machinery. 

Peru: Mining and industrial machin- 
ery and spare parts, roadbuilding and 
construction equipment. 

South Africa, Union of: Mining ma- 
chinery. 

United Arab Republic—Egypt: Con- 
struction, excavating, and mining ma- 
chinery; equipment for petroleum in- 
dustry. 

United Arab Republic—Syria: Road- 
building machinery, irrigation equip- 
ment, 

Uruguay: Fork lifts and conveyors 
above 1,500 kgs. capacity. 

Viet-Nam: Earthmoving and road- 
building equipment. 

Yugoslavia: Mining machinery. 


354 Metal Working Machinery 
and Equipment 

Austria: Metalworking machinery. 

Ceylon: Hand and machine tools; 
welding machinery, electrically driven 
lathes, electric bench and hand drills; 
pipe bending, pipe cutting, metal shap- 
ing, metal polishing machinery; machin- 
ery for making screws, nuts, bolts, 
hasps, staples. 

Chile: Machine tools, metalworking 
tools and related equipment. 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of : Highest qual- 
ity machine tools. 

Greece: Machine tools, metalworking 
tools, related equipment. 

Tran: Machine tools, metalworking 
tools, related equipment. 

Israel: Machine tools, metalworking 
tools, related equipment, automotive 
maintenance and garage equipment. 

Japan: Automobile manufacturing 
equipment, advance design or high pre- 
cision performance machine tools. 

Paraguay: Machine tools, metalwork- 
ing tools, related equipment. 

South Africa, Union of: Machine 
tools. 

Spain: Machine tools, metalworking 


tools, related equipment. 

Turkey: Machine tools, metalworking 
tools, related equipment. 

United Arab Republic—Egypt: In- 
dustrial machinery. 

Viet-Nam: Service station equipment. 


355 Special Industrial Machinery, 
except Metal Working 

Angola: Ice cream making equipment, 
industrial machinery. 

Austria: Chain saws. 

Ceylon: Plastic goods manufacturing 
machinery, woodworking machinery. 

Denmark: Textile machinery for 
processing man-made fibers. 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of : Food industry 
machinery (noodle driers, bakery equip- 
ment, etc.), textile machinery, valves 
and fittings, laborsaving devices. 

Ghana: Logging, conveying, sawmill 
equipment. 

Honduras: Printing machinery, sew- 
ing machines and needles, oil extracting 
machinery for making soap, candles, 
ete. 

Iceland: Industrial machinery; ma- 
chines and appliances for household use, 
such as sewing and knitting machines. 

Indonesia: Industrial installations of 
all types. 

Israel: Packaging machinery, textile, 
shoe, and sewing machinery. 

Jamaica: Industrial machinery. 

Japan: Packaging and food process- 
ing machinery, textile machinery, equip- 
ment for chemical plants. 

Jordan: Industrial machinery. 

Lebanon: Fruit packing machinery. 

Netherlands: Packaging machinery. 

Peru: Printing machinery. 

South Africa, Union of : Canning ma- 
chinery and equipment, textile machin- 
ery. 

United Arab Republic—Egypt: Tex- 
tile machinery, sewing machines. 

United Arab Republic—Syria: Indus- 
trial machinery. 

Viet-Nam: Textile machinery. 


356 General Industrial Machinery 
and Equipment 

Jordan: Water pumps. 

Peru: Deep well and other centrifugal 
pumps. 

Viet-Nam: Pumps, water, and hy- 
draulic equipment. 


357 Office, Computing and 
Accounting Machines - 

Angola: Office machines and calcula- 
tors. 

Austria: Accounting and bookkeeping 
machines. 

Denmark: Checkwriting, duplicating, 
statistical, calculating, adding and post- 


. age-metering machinery. 


El Salvador: Typewriters, steel office 
equipment. 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of: New and 
used office machines, laborsaving de- 
vices. 
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Hong Kong: Second-hand typewrit- 
ers. 

Iceland: Adding, calculating, account- 
ing machines; cash registers, address- 
ing, duplicating, other office machines. 

Indonesia: Office machines and ac- 
counting machines, except typewriters. 

Israel: Adding and calculating ma- 
chines, typewriters. 

Japan: Data processing equipment. 

Jordan: Typewriters, adding ma- 
chines. 

Lebanon: Calculating and other office 
machinery. 

Luxembourg: Electric typewriters, 
duplicating machines, electronic data 
machines (especially small punch-card 
systems), copy reproduction machines, 
cash registers. 

Malaya: Office machines and equip- 
ment. 

Paraguay: Office machines and equip- 
ment. 

South Africa, Union of: Adding and 
calculating machines, cash _ registers, 
typewriters, addressing and duplicating 
machines. 

United Arab Republic—Egypt: Office 
accounting and computing machines. 

Uruguay: Calculating and accounting 
machines, typewriters. 


358 Service Industry Machines 

Angola: Air-conditioners and equip- 
ment. 

Austria: Air-conditioning equipment, 
coin-operated vending machines. 

Belgium: Hot coffee dispensers. 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of: Automatic 
vending machines, beauty parlor equip- 
ment, minute car wash equipment, pop- 
corn machines; wrapping, packaging, 
and filling machinery. 

Ghana: Rural and urban water sup- 
ply and sewerage equipment. 

Indonesia: All sizes and types air- 
conditioning and refrigeration equip- 
ment; elevators. 

Israel: Firefighting equipment, re- 
frigeration and display equipment, air- 
conditioning for industry. 

Jordan: Air-conditioners. 

Malaya: Air-conditioners, 
lawnmowers and trimmers. 

Mexico: Bottling, bottle-washing, bot- 
tle-labeling machinery; wrapping, pack- 
aging, filling machinery. 

Netherlands: Commercial deep-freez- 
ers. 

United Arab Republic—Egypt: Com- 
mercial refrigeration equipment. 

United Arab Republic—Syria: Com- 
mercial refrigeration equipment. 

South Africa, Union of : Vending ma- 
chines, bottling, bottle-washing, and bot- 
tle-labeling machinery. 

Spain: Commercial refrigerators. 

United Kingdom: Wrapping, packag- 
ing, filling machinery. 

Venezuela: Bottling, bottle-washing, 
bottle-labeling machinery; wrapping, 
packaging, filling machinery. 


power 
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Viet-Nam: 
ers. 


360-369 Electrical Equipment, 
Machinery and Supplies; 
Household Appliances 


Angola: Household appliances, air- 
conditioners. 

Austria: Electric hand and shop tools, 
fire and theft alarm equipment. 

Belgium: Electric and pneumatic- 
electric control units for machinery, 
small electric appliances. 

British Honduras: Electrical appli- 
ances, apparatus, and machinery. 

Ceylon: Radios, batteries, phono- 
graphs, household appliances, air-condi- 
tioners, refrigerators, motors, genera- 
tors, dynamos. 

Denmark: Phonograph records. 

El Salvador: Electrical materials, 
small- and medium-sized refrigerators. 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of: Kitchen and 
household appliances, vacuum tubes, 
transistors, plug-in ladies hairdryers, 
electronic musical instruments, radio 
kits, television picture tubes and parts, 
radio testing apparatus, advanced elec- 
tronic equipment. 

Ghana: Electric power generating 
and transmission equipment, air-condi- 
tioning equipment, household appli- 
ances, television transmitters, telecom- 
munications equipment. 

Haiti: Refrigerators, household appli- 
ances, electrical supplies, light bulbs, 
household fixtures. 

Honduras: Radio transmitters and 
receivers, flashlights. 

Hong Kong: Household appliances. 

Iceland: Household machinery and 
appliances, such as refrigerators, food 
mixers, ironers, ranges, washing ma- 
chines, floor polishers, other similar 
equipment. 

Indonesia: Thermal and diesel elec- 
tric generator equipment, electronic 
equipment. 

Israel: Electric motors and genera- 
tors, radio parts, electric utensils, in- 
expensive television sets for assembly, 
telecommunication equipment, all types 
of electronic equipment, tape recorders 
and sound equipment, street traffic sig- 
nalling equipment. 

Jamaica: Durable consumer goods 
and electrical supplies. 

Japan: Hand power tools. 

Jordan: Household appliances, espe- 
cially refrigerators, air-conditioners, 
gas ranges. 

Lebanon: Automatic telephone equip- 
ment, phonograph records. 

Libya: Radios, light bulbs, sewing 
machines. 

Luxembourg: Mixers, blenders, vac- 
uum cleaners. 

Netherlands: Electronic equipment, 
especially for automation; household 
appliances, especially small sized. 

Paraguay: Storage batteries, refrig- 
erators, air-conditioners, electric fans, 
radios, record players, washing ma- 


Industrial air condition- 





chines, vacuum cleaners, fluorescent 
lamps, transformers, kitchen wares. 

Peru: Electrical fixtures and supplies, 
television sets. 

South Africa, Union of: Lamps and 
lampware, household appliances, elec- 
tric blankets, air-conditioning equip- 
ment and dehumidifiers, transformers, 
generators, communications equipment, 
especially mobile stations. 

United Arab Republic—Egypt: 
Power generating equipment, television 
sets and spare parts, television program 
material. 

United Arab Republic—Syria: Air- 
conditioners. 

Uruguay: Radio and television parts 
and accessories. 

Viet-Nam: Home air-conditioners, 
telecommunications equipment, storage 
batteries. 


371 Motor Vehicles and Equipment 

Angola: Heavy-duty trucks. with 
diesel engines, small economy-type cars 
and parts, motorcycles. 

Austria: Compact cars. 

British Honduras: Buses, trucks, pas- 
senger cars, and parts and accessories. 

El Salvador: Passenger buses. 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of: Automotive 
spare parts, automotive accessories, 
“gadgets.” 

Ghana: Buses, passenger automobiles. 

Haiti: Automobiles and parts. 

Honduras: Passenger cars, especially 
compact models, Jeeps, buses. 

Iceland: Auto parts and accessories, 
fire trucks, ambulances, trucks, passen- 
ger automobiles, snowmobiles. 

Indonesia: Motor vehicles and parts. 

Israel: Automotive spare parts and 
accessories. 

Japan: Automobiles. 

Jordan: Automobiles, trucks, spare 
parts. 

Lebanon: Compact automobiles, “go- 
cars.” 

Libya: Passenger cars, motor trucks. 

Luxembourg: Automobiles, especially 
compact types. 

Netherlands: Automobiles, especially 
compact types, parts. 

Peru: Low-priced automobiles, trucks, 
and chassis for trucks and buses. 

South Africa, Union of: Low-priced 
motor trucks, small low-priced passen- 
ger cars. 

United Arab Republic—Egypt: 
Trucks and spare parts, automobile 
spare parts and accessories. 

United Arab Republic—Syria: 
Trucks, automotive spare parts. 

Uruguay: Truck chassis, over 2-ton 
capacity, without cabs; automotive 
spare parts. 

Viet-Nam: Trucks and buses, espe- 
cially diesel; automotive spare parts. 


372 Aircraft and Parts 


Ghana: Aircraft. 
Indonesia: Aircraft, including hel'- 
copters. 
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South Africa, Union of: Light air- 
craft. 


373 Ship and Boat-building and 
Repairing 

Austria: Outboard motors. 

Ceylon: Marine diesel engines. 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of: Outboard 
motors, boats. 

Ghana: Outboard motors for fishing 
crafts. 

Indonesia: Outboard motors. 

Luxembourg: Small pleasure craft 
equipment, outboard motors. _ 

Malaya: Outboard and inboard en- 
gines for small vessels. 


374 Railroad Equipment 
Angola: Railroad equipment. 
Uruguay: Rail handcars and parts. 


375 Motorcycles, Bicycles, and Parts 
Ceylon: Attachable motors for bicy- 
cles. 
Honduras: Motorcycles, bicycles. 


381 Engineering, Laboratory, and 
Scientific and Research Instruments 
and Associated Equipment 


Brazil: Scientific, laboratory, and pro- 
fessional instruments. 

Ceylon: Scientific 
equipment. 

Denmark: Scientific instruments. 

France: Engineering and laboratory, 
electrical and electronic, flight, naviga- 
tion, geological, instruments. 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of: Highly spe- 
cialized scientific instruments; engi- 
neering and laboratory, electrical and 
electronic, flight, navigation, geological, 
instruments. 

Iceland: Scientific, 
measuring instruments. 

Israel: Scientific instruments, meas- 
uring apparatus of all kinds, testing, 
surveying, and controlling instruments 
and equipment. 

Italy: Scientific, laboratory, profes- 
sional instruments. 

Japan: Engineering and laboratory 
instruments, electrical and electronic in- 
struments; flight, navigation, geologi- 
cal, ete., instruments. 

Lebanon: Scientific instruments. 

Mexico: Scientific, laboratory, and 
professional instruments. 

Netherlands: Scientific, laboratory, 
and professional instruments. 

Peru: Laboratory equipment and sup- 
plies. 

South Africa, Union of: Scientific in- 
struments. 

United Arab Republic—E gypt: Scien- 
tific and professional equipment. 

United Arab Republic—Syria: Pro- 
fessional and scientific apparatus and 
instruments. 

United Kingdom: Scientific, labora- 
tory, professional instruments. 

Venezuela: Engineering and labora- 
tory, electrical and electronic, flight, 
navigation, geological, instruments. 


and_ laboratory 


professional, 
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382 Instruments for Measuring, | 
Controlling, and Indicating Physical 
Characteristics 


Austria: Industrial process control in- 
struments and related equipment. 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of: Control in- 
struments, computers. 

Honduras: Surveying equipment. 

Iceland: Measuring instruments. 

Indonesia: Weighing scales. 

Japan: Industrial and chemical test- 
ing equipment. 


383 Optical Instruments and 
Lenses 
Hong Kong: Optical goods. 
Iceland: Optical goods. 
Paraguay: Optical instruments. 


384 Surgical, Medical, and Dental 
Instruments and Supplies 

Denmark: Hospital and 
equipment. 

Iceland: Hospital, medical, dental in- 
struments and equipment. 

Israel: Medical and surgical instru- 
ments, dental and X-ray equipment, 
hospital equipment and supplies. 

Netherlands: Medical instruments. 

Paraguay: Surgical instruments. 

Peru: Medical and hospital equip- 
ment and supplies. 

United Arab Republic—Syria: Sur- 
gical instruments, medical equipment. 

Uruguay: Medical and dental equip- 
ment. 


surgical 


386 Photographic Equipment and 
Supplies 

Austria: Photographic and projection 
goods. 

Ceylon: Photographic equipment. 

El Salvador: Photographic supplies. 

Hong Kong: Photographic supplies, 
apparatus, equipment. 

Iceland: Photographic supplies and 
equipment. 

Luxembourg: Photographic equip- 
ment, especially “‘electric-eye” cameras, 
and motion picture and slide projectors. 

United Arab Republic—Egypt: Mo- 
tion picture films. 

United Arab Republic—Syria: Mo- 
tion picture films. 

Viet-Nam: Photographic apparatus 
and films, sensitized papers, motion pic- 
ture films. 


387 Watches, Clocks, Clockwork 
Operated Devices, and Parts 
El Salvador: Watches and clocks. 
Haiti: Watches and clocks. 
Honduras: Wrist and pocket watches. 
Hong Kong: Watches, watch bands. 


393 Musical Instruments and Parts 

Denmark: Musical instruments, ex- 
cept pianos and organs. 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of: Electronic 
and electromagnetic musical instru- 
ments. 

Malaya: Stereophonic record players 
and equipment. 







394 Toys, Amusement, Sporting, 
and Athletic Goods 

Australia: Children’s 
games. 

Denmark: Camping equipment. 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of: Badminton, 
tennis, and golf equipment; camping 
and outdoor basketball equipment; ma- 
terials for watersports; other athletic 
and sporting goods. 

Japan: Sporting goods. 

Luxembourg: Camping equipment, 
sporting goods (particularly fishing and 
hunting equipment). 

Malaya: Golf clubs, tennis and bad- 
minton sets, golf carts. 

Mexico: Athletic and sporting goods. 

South Africa, Union of: Toys, sport- 
ing, athletic goods. 

Venezuela: Athletic 
goods. 


395 Pens, Pencils, and Other 
Office and Artists’ Materials 
Ceylon: Ball point and fountain pens. 
Germany, Fed. Rep. of : “Do-it-your- 
self” art kits, etc. 
Lebanon: Fountain pens. 


and adults’ 


and _ sporting 


396 Costume Jewelry, Novelties, 
Buttons, and Miscellaneous Notions 

Australia: Men’s jewelry, Christmas 
decorations, artificial fruit. 

Denmark: Costume jewelry. 

El Salvador: Giftwares, costume jew- 
elry. 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of : Costume jew- 
elry. 

Honduras: Buttons and slide fasten- 
ers. 

Lebanon: Cigarette lighters. 

Paraguay: Novelties. 

United Kingdom: Costume jewelry. 


399 Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries 


Germany, Fed. Rep. of: Adjustable 
dressmakers’ forms, skirt hem markers, 
other home sewing aids. 

Hong Kong: Picture frames. 

Luxembourg: Furs. 


505 Farm Products-Raw Materials 

Angola: Wheat. 

Austria: Cotton, corn, tobacco. 

British Honduras: Rice. 

Ceylon: Vegetable, flower, fruit seeds. 

Ghana: Rice, tobacco. 

Haiti: Tobacco. 

Honduras: Pedigreed stock (chickens, 
cattle, hogs). 

Indonesia: Rice, cotton. 

Israel: Cattle hides for shoe soles, 
cotton. 

Japan: Cattle hides, feed grains. 

Lebanon: Cotton, wheat. 

Malaya: Rice, soybeans. 

Netherlands: Rice, soybeans, cotton. 

Peru: Wheat, breeding cattle. 

United Arub Republic-Egypt: Leaf 
tobacco. 

United Arab Republic-Syria: Wool 
fiber. 
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New Zealand Plans 
International Airport 


AUCKLAND.—Representatives of the 
city council here and the central Gov- 
ernment last month signed an agree- 
ment providing for construction of an 
international airport at Mangere, a 
southeastern suburb of this city. 

The agreement provides for construc- 
tion, over a 5- or 6-year period, of an 
airport of international standard with 
a 10,500-foot runway suitable for oper- 
ation of jet aircraft of the DC-8 class. 

Estimated cost is £4.5 million (£1= 
US$2.80), to be financed in two equal 
parts by the Government of New Zea- 
land and the Auckland City Council and 
other local bodies. As of October 10, 
only 2 out of 33 local government bodies 
in this area had failed to agree to make 
a contribution toward the cost of the 
airport. 

Airport dues and charges may be 
raised sufficiently within 6 years to 
meet interest and repayment of loans 
raised by local authorities. The Gov- 
ernment will release details of this 
project later. 

It appears that the main reason for 
the Government’s assent to this project 
is that T.E.A.L., the State-controlled 
external airline, is anxious to extend its 
services to Honolulu and the U.S. west 
coast. T.E.A.L. at present flies to 
Australia and to Fiji, using Lockheed 
Electras. 

In order to expand its services, 
T.E.A.L. must convert to jet transports 
of the Boeing 707 or Douglas DC-8 
class. 


lraqi Port To Be Improved; 
Government Allots Funds 


BASRA.—The Iraqi Government has 
allotted 5 million dinars (1 dinar= 
US$2.80) for improvements to the Port 
of Basra, and 2 million dinars for 
dredging at Fao, according to recent 
press reports. 

It is not known if these sums are 
from the general revenue in addition 
to the funds available from port dues 
and charges, or whether these are the 
total sums allotted by the Port Ad- 
ministration from its own funds. 

In view of the extensive rehabilita- 
tion program envisaged for the port, 
however, including the concreting of all 
present piers, it seems likely that gen- 
eral revenue funds would be required. 

A Government committee has been es- 
tablished to investigate the slowness of 
movement of cargo intended for new 
projects. There has been a delay in 
delivering the cargo from the wharves 
to the project sites——U.S. Consulate. 
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Auckland, situated in the northern 
part of New Zealand, is considered the 
logical site for an airport capable of 
handling modern jets flying to Aus- 
tralia and che United States. 

Harewood, at Christchurch, the only 
airport in New Zealand now capable of 
handling modern jets, is regarded as 
being too far removed from direct east- 
west Pacific air routes to make opera- 
tion through it economical.—U.S. Con- 
sulate. 





Amsterdam Port Modernizes 
Cargo Handling Facilities 


AMSTERDAM.—A 5-kilometer-long 
(1 kilometer=0.62 mile) conveyor belt 
was officially inaugurated recently by 
the Amsterdam Transshipment Com- 
pany (N.V. Overslagbedrijf ‘Amster- 
dam”), reportedly making the concern 
the most modern in the field of handling 
bulk cargoes in Europe. 

Still in the process of installation are 
electronic weighing devices and closed 
TV circuits which will convert the 74- 
acre installation to almost complete 
automation. 

Wharves are being extended by sev- 
eral hundred meters and a fifth un- 
loading gantry crane is being added to 
the existing four cranes. 

Up to the present the United States 
and Germany have been the greatest 
users of these transshipment facilities, 
which specialize in the handling of 
coal, iron and other ores. 

The Amsterdam Transshipment Co., 
was born from the need to furnish 
transshipment facilities created by the 
opening of the Amsterdam-Rhine Canal 
in 1952 and the resulting increase of 
traffic from the Atlantic into the hinter- 
lands of Germany. 

The new conveyor belt, a fifth gantry 
crane, additional wharf space, and auto- 
mation will increase the speed of cargo 
handling as well as stockpiling capacity. 

The cargo handling rate will increase 
from 2,000 to 6,000 tons (1 metric ton 
=2,204.6 pounds) an hour. Stockpiling 
capacity is now estimated at approxi- 
mately 6 million tons. 

Wharf length will be increased to 
2,600 feet, while the depth alongside 
the wharf will be increased from 39 to 
44 feet. 

Ships of 60,000 tons can now be 
handled, and, with the completion of 
dredging at Ijmuiden, this capacity is 
expected to rise to at least 70,000 tons. 
—U.S. Consulate General. 





U.S. exports of tallows and greases 
appear to be leveling off at record high 
levels, the Foreign Agricultural Service 
reports. 








Atom-Powered Vessel 
Due Germany in 1964 


HAMBURG.—tThe Federal Republic 
will have its first atomic-propelled ship 
by 1964 if all goes according to plan, 
it was announced recently. 


The financing of a 5-year develop- 
ment program in the field of nuclear 
ship propulsion has been worked out 
here between the four north German 
coastal Laender and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The cost is estimated at 70 
million DM (1 DM=US$0.2398). 


On the basis of negotiations with 
Euratom this past summer, the coastal 
Laender are counting heavily on the 
financial participation of that organiza- 
tion in the program. Bonn has prom- 
ised to supply 60 percent of the financ- 
ing not covered by Euratom. The agree- 
ment must still be ratified by the four 
Laender governments involved. 


The program is expected to proceed 
roughly as follows: Intensified reactor 
research at Geesthacht; design and 
construction of a nuclear ship by a 
large German yard; extensive tests 
with the ship; and cooperative research 
projects at Geesthacht, involving an 
exchange of information with other 
Euratom countries.—U.S. Consulate. 





Television System To Be 
Established in Cambodia 


PHNOM PENH.—A contract for 
the supply and installation of a tele- 
vision system in Cambodia has. been 
awarded to a Japanese firm. The sys- 
tem, to cost approximately $390,000, 
will consist of a 100-kilowatt transmit- 
ter at Phnom Penh and a 100-kilowatt 
relay station at Bokor to serve the 
Kep-Kampot-Sihanoukville region. The 
firm, the Nippon Electric Co., will con- 
struct a 100-meter television tower and 
will furnish the station and equipment, 
including the transmitters. Under the 
terms of the contract, operation of the 
TV station is to begin in July o1 
August 1961.—U.S. Embassy. 





Sao Paulo Dock Rates Up 


The Santos Dock Company on Oc- 
tober 18 raised all dock charges—except 
rates for internal storage and petroleum 
products—by 15 percent. This measure 
was authorized by the Federal Ministry 
of Transport to meet increased operat- 
ing costs occasioned by higher wages 
and benefits to dock workers agreed 
upon at the end of September.—U.5. 
Consulate General, Sao Paulo. 
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Indian Railways Open 
Marshalling Yard 


MADRAS.—A “hump” marshalling 
yard was opened early in October at 
Vijayawada railway junction, 270 miles 
northeast of Madras and 210 miles 
southwest of the port of Visakhapat- 
nam. 

This is the second yard of this type 
in the Southern Railway system. The 
first was established at Tondiarpet, near 
Madras City, in the early 1930’s. 

The “hump” yard at Vijayawada has 
17 sorting lines. Freight cars are 
pushed over the edge of a small hill 
by a shunting engine, roll freely down 
a slope, and are switched on to appro- 
priate sorting lines. 

Each of the lines has an average 
capacity of 80 cars, thus can handle 
the longest freight trains now operating 
on the Southern system. 

These facilities have increased Vija- 
yawada’s capacity by about 500 cars 
and will enable the sorting out of 1,300 
cars in 24 hours. 

When the “hump” yard’s staff be- 
comes experienced, it is anticipated 
that a 60-car train can be broken up 
and marshalled onto the sorting lines 
in 12 to 15 minutes as compared with 
the previous timing of more than one 
hour. The yard is mechanically oper- 
ated, with the sorting controlled by the 
yard master in a tower equipped with 
a loud-speaker system. Arrangements 
are reported under way, however, to 
provide for electrically controlled sort- 
ing sometime in the future. 

The Vijayawada “hump” yard cost 2 





Sudan To Start Preliminary 


Work on Roseires Dam Plan 


KHARTOUM.—Preliminary work on 
the Roseires Dam project is scheduled 
to begin this month, according to local 
press reports. 

The project is awaiting financing 
through a World Bank loan which the 
Ministry of Finance is expected to 
negotiate shortly. 

Sir Alexander Gibbs & Partners, a 
London engineering firm, is drawing 
up the specifications at present. Ac- 
cording to their representative some 
80 firms will be sent specifications in 
November. 

Some of the invitees have already 
visited the Roseires site to see it during 
the rainy season. The dam is to be 
completed in 1967. 

An international ‘committee of ex- 
perts has been set up to review and 
assess designs for the Roseires Dam 
and the Sennar Dam in the light of 
the flood conditions of the Blue Nile 


in Ethiopia and the Sudan.—U.S. Em- 
bassy. 
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million rupees ($420,000) and is the 
fifth of a six-stage remodeling program 
costing 9.4 million rupees ($1.97 mil- 
lion). Construction of the yard was 
initiated in March 1960, and was com- 
pleted on October 2. 

Vijayawada junction consists of both 
meter and broad gage railway tracks. 
The meter gage tracks branch eastward 
to Masulipatam port, and the broad 
gage tracks connect Madras and Cal- 
cutta. Vijayawada has been a bottle- 
neck in the Southern Railway system, 
since its marshalling yard facilities 
were not capable of handling daily 
traffic of up to 700 wagons. The newly 
constructed “hump” yard is expected 
to facilitate considerably the movement 
of freight on this system.—U.S. Con- 
sulate General. 


DLF To Loan $17.5 Million 
For Viet-Nam Water System 


The Development Loan Fund has an- 
nounced the signing of a loan agree- 
ment under which the United States will 
lend $17.5 million to the Government 
of Viet-Nam to assist in improving and 
expanding the water supply of the 
Saigon metropolitan area. 

Procurement under the DLF loan 
will be worldwide. This loan was ne- 
gotiated more than a year ago, before 
DLF adopted its policy of U.S. procure- 
ment. 

World War II and subsequent hos- 
tilities in the region caused an influx 
of population from the countryside to 
the Saigon-Cholon metropolitan area. 
The population of the area, which rose 
from about 500,000 in 1946 to a present 
total estimated at 1,600,000, has ren- 
dered the present water system obsolete. 
Some large suburbs have no water 
service at all. 

The present project is expected to 
provide an adequate supply of water 
which will contribute considerably to 
the maintenance of public health in 
Viet-Nam. 

The project will consist of an intake 
canal and pumping stations, treatment 
plant and filtered-water reservoir, fil- 
tered-water transmission mains, storage 
tanks, a modernized distribution net- 
work, and engineering services. It also 
includes an expansion of existing fa- 
cilities to meet the urgent need for 
water service during the construction 
period. / 

Designed initially to meet peak de- 
mands of 480,000 cubic meters a day, 
the project will cost $26.6 million, the 
DLF total being the foreign-exchange 
cost. 

Four years will be required for design 
and construction of the system. The 
project will be carried out by the Secre- 
tary of Public Works and Communica- 
tions, Saigon, Viet-Nam. 





TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES 


New Freight Trains 
Planned for Europe 


BONN.—The freight train timetable 
for international traffic in Europe for 
the 1961-62 timetable year, beginning 
May 28, 1961, will contain several ex- 
press through freight trains which will 
run under special conditions and on a 
special network. 


This was agreed by the Executive 
Committee of the International Rail- 
road Union (UIC) on recommendation 
of a special Working Party, established 
to examine ways and means to meet the 
growing coémpetition by trucks in inter- 
national freight traffic. 

With reference to the TEE (Trans- 
Europ-Express) passenger train serv- 
ice operated since 1957, this new freight 
train service will be called TEEM 
(Trans-Europ-Express-Marchandises) . 

TEEM trains, the Executive Com- 
mittee decided, must have a uniform 
maximum speed of 85 to 100 km.h (1 
kilometer = .062 mile), a minimum 
traveling speed of 45 km.h, a maximum 
load of 1,000 gross tons, and not more 
than 100 axles. 


The TEEM organization will be part 
of the European Freight Train Time- 
table Conference.or LIM Conference 
(Livret-indicateur International Mar- 
chandises), in which 22 railroad ad- 
ministrations are represented, including 
those of all European countries except 
Albania, Finland, Ireland, Portugal, 
Spain, and the U.S.S.R. 


It is expected, however, that not all 
of these railroad administrations will 
be interested in participating in the 
organization, as they may not be able to 
meet the technical requirements. 


TEEM train stops at borders shall 
not exceed 2 hours. Customs tariff and 
transfer formalities should, as far as 
possible, be prepared on the train, so 
that these formalities will be expedited 
at the border. The trains should carry 
an extra car especially equipped for this 
purpose.—U.S. Embassy. 





ZIM To Service Mexico 


The Zim Israel Navigation Company 
will shortly introduce a regular service 
to Mexican Gulf ports. 


This new route will be operated by 
vessels already sailing regularly to U.S. 
Gulf ports. Cargo from Mexico is ex- 
pected to include mainly minerals. 

Zim now will bid for cargo from 
Italian and Spanish ports to Mexico. 
A regular cargo route to Argentina and 
Uruguay also was opened recently by 
Zim.—U.S. Embassy, Tel Aviv. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





German Machine Tool Exhibition 





A Success; Next Show in 1964 


HAMBURG.—The 1960 German Ma- 
chine Tool Exhibition, held September 
11-20 in Hanover under sponsorship of 
the Verein Deutsche Werkzeugmaschi- 
nenfabriken (VDW), Frankfurt/Main, 
was pronounced a success in every re- 
spect. 

Exhibitors from Western Europe and 
engineers and businessmen from 
throughout the world gathered at the 
exhibition grounds to view the latest 
achievements of the machine tool in- 
dustry. 

The fair management announced 
that attendance was almost 50 percent 
greater than at the last German Ma- 
chine Tool Exhibition in 1955. 

The next German Machine Tool Ex- 
hibition is scheduled to be held in 1964 
in Hanover; the 7th annual European 
Machine Tool Exhibition will take place 
next September in Brussels. The Brus- 
sels show is held every 2 years, and a 
national exhibition is staged in inter- 
vening years. 

Unless the European Committee for 
Cooperation Between the Machine Tool 
Industries can be persuaded to alter its 
policy, U.S. firms will not be permitted 
to exhibit in Brussels. 

Non-German visitors at the 1960 show 
in Hanover were estimated at 10,000. 
Most of the foreign visitors came from 
Sweden, Switzerland, Great Britain, 
Denmark, and Norway, and in lesser 
numbers from the United States, South 
Africa, Japan, and India. 

Although no official delegations were 
invited or attended, representatives 
from the _ U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, and the Soviet Zone 
of Germany were present. 

Of the 769 firms participating in the 
exhibition, 131 were non-German. The 
foreign firms were mostly small- to 
medium-sized and were all associated 
with the European Committe for Co- 
operation Between the Machine Tool 
Industries. 


U.S. Firms Apply 


Although U.S. firms were not per- 
mitted to exhibit, some were repre- 
sented by their foreign subsidiaries. 
U.S. machine tools manufactured in 
Europe under license, were also dis- 
played. 

Three U.S. manufacturers of acces- 
sory equipment for machine tools made 
applications to exhibit in Hanover. 
Although the applications initially were 
favorably considered, the final decision 
of the VDW executive committee was 
that the ban on U.S. firms applied to 
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all firms, not just machine tool manu- 
facturers. 

The local press explained the absence 
of U.S. firms as due to the coincidental 
timing of the U.S. and German machine 
tool exhibitions. 

A significant characteristic of the 
exhibition was the large number of fully 
automatic, multipurpose machine tools 
displayed. The employment of the ele- 
ments of automation was judged most 
advanced in the chip removing ma- 
chines. An interesting feature of the 
exhibition was the display of individual 
machines with transfer equipment in 
operating production lines. 

Visitors remarked favorably on the 
number of machines displayed and the 
consequent opportunity for comparison. 
Most machines were exhibited in opera- 
tion. 

The exhibition management did not 
compile a record of sales; it was said 
that sales were not the purpose of the 
exhibition. Exhibitors, however, ex- 
pressed satisfaction at the quantity of 
new orders booked. Non-German firms 
were particularly pleased with their 
sales. 

Delivery time rather than price 
proved to be of primary importance in 
negotiating sales contracts. 

Individual German firms admitted 
they had more orders than they could 
fill and that delivery time averaged 18 
to 24 months and was increasing. Labor 
shortage was named the cause of the 
trouble. 

It is estimated that orders currently 
placed with firms of the West German 
machine tool industry exceed the yearly 
production capacity of the industry by 
50 percent. 

Non-German exhibitors reported that 
their relatively favorable delivery time 
enabled them to conclude a surprising 
number of sales in the exhibition. Most 
of their sales were to German firms. 
Fully automatic machines, electric con- 
trolled equipment and transfer systems 
were of primary interest to buyers. 

A list of U.S. subsidiary firms ex- 
hibiting at the 1960 Exhibition is avail- 


_able on loan from the Trade Develop- 


ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C.—U.S. Consulate 
General. 





U.S. exports of livestock products con- 
tinued exceptionally large in August, 
the Foreign Agricultural Service re- 
ports. 


Grocery Show in Germany 
Sets Record Attendance 


MUNICH.—The 1960 Internationa] 
Exhibition of Groceries and Delicates- 
sen (IKOFA) set a new attendance 
record of 450,000 visitors. IKOFA, held 
on alternate years at Munich’s munic- 
ipal exhibition park, opened September 
23 and closed October 2. 

An estimated 38 percent of the visit- 
ors were members of the food trade, 
principally representatives of wholesale 
trade, importers, and managers of 
branch stores. 

Most foreign visitors came from 
Austria, Belgium, France, Holland, the 
Scandinavian countries, Spain, and the 
United States. Retail dealers report- 
edly showed the greater interest in 
store equipment. 

About 90 percent of the exhibitors 
stated they were pleased with commer- 
cial results, and that they received good 
orders and established new contacts. 
Four-fifths of the exhibitors have al- 
ready signed up for IKOFA in 1962, 
according to the fair management, 
which stated it had to turn down a 
large number of applications for exhi- 
bition space. 

Items of interest shown included 
olive oil and candy from Spain; hot- 
house-grown grapes, early vegetables 
and beer from Belgium; Dutch cheese, 
chocolate, and mayonnaise; Greek 
honey; Danish pork; and U.S. frozen 
food, cake mix, and soybean products. 

The U.S. agricultural exhibit at 
IKOFA was described in the October 17 
issue of Foreign Commerce Weekly. 
U.S. Consulate General. 





International Plastics Fair 
To Be Held in Copenhagen 


An International Plastics Fair is 
scheduled to be held in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, September 22-October 1, 
1961. 

Plastics products and semi-manufac- 
tured products, as well as plastics raw 
materials and machinery, will be on 
display. The exhibition is open to for- 
eign participation, especially in the 
fields of raw materials and machinery. 

Interested firms should communicate 
directly with The International Plastics 
Fair Secretariat, 10 Puggaardsgade, 
Copenhagen V, Denmark. 

A brochure announcing the exhib’- 
tion is available on loan from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C.—U.S. 
Embassy, Copenhagen. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





U.S. Exhibitions Invited 
For Green Week in Berlin 


U.S. firms have been invited to ex- 
hibit at the 11th Green Week (Die 
Grune Woche) to be held in Berlin, 
January 27-February 5, 1961, which 
will highlight the International Green 
Market. 

The fair is essentially an agricultural 
exhibition featuring agricultural ma- 
chinery, tools, insecticides, seeds, fer- 
tilizers, horticulture products; food 
products, plant protective substances, 
gardening supplies and equipment, 
clothing, and electrical equipment. 

Of the 676 firms which participated 
in the 1960 Green Week, 248 were for- 
eign exhibitors, including 25 from the 
United States. 

Copies of the exhibitors’ application 
form, including administrative regula- 
tions, are available from the Trade De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 

A review of the 1960 Green Week ap- 
peared in the May 16 issue of Foreign 
Commerce Weekly. 





Livestock Show in Dallas 
Termed Highly Successful 


The ninth Pan American Livestock 
Exposition in Dallas will be held Octo- 
ber 7-15, 1961, it has been announced. 

Ray W. Wilson, manager, called the 
eighth show, held October 8-16 with 
the State Fair of Texas, the most suc- 
cessful in the 75-year history of the 
State Fair. 

Over $1.2 million worth of purebred 
livestock was sold at this year’s show, 
according to Wilson. 

A total of 2,000 head of livestock 
from 16 states was exhibited, including 
beef and dairy cattle, sheep, swine, and 
angora goats. Some 25 breeds of quality 
cattle were shown. 

Next to Mexico, the largest delegation 
from Central and South America came 
from Argentina with 78 registrants and 
Brazil with 67. 

The largest single purchase was made 
by a Venezuelan rancher who purchased 
24 heifers and 10 bulls from two Texas 
breeders. The second largest of 25 
head of Santa Gertrudis heifers was 
made by a Brazilian visitor. 





Canadian cotton consumption, based 
on the number of bales opened by mills, 
was 29,000 bales (500 pounds gross) 
in September, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 

This was an increase of 4 percent 
from August consumption of 28,000 
bales, although 3 percent below the 
30,000 bales used in September 1959. 


November 14, 1960 


Most Exhibitors Satisfied 
With Spanish Fair Results 


BILBAO.—The 12th annual Trade 
and Samples Fair will be held here 
August 11-31, 1961, it has been an- 
nounced. 

The majority of exhibitors at the 11th 
annual fair, August 11-31, 1960, ex- 
pressed a high degree of satisfaction 
with the show’s success. Official at- 
tendance figure was given as 551,404. 

Some of the heavier industry displays 
reported only a few dozen “interested” 
visitors, although numerous contracts 
for significant amounts were drawn up; 
others, such as light industry, house- 
hold appliances, and electric razors, 
reported several thousand “interested” 
visitors and numerous sales of less ex- 
pensive items. 

Commercial exhibits included metal- 
lurgical, iron, and steel machine tools; 
chemicals; furniture, office and house- 
hold; construction materials; printing 
and graphic arts; and food.—U.S. Con- 
sulate. 





Guatemalan Economy .. . 
(Continued from page 5) 


$1.7 million nearly all of which is 
Guatemalan capital, were given some 
publicity during the quarter. Produc- 
tion of almost all the plants is for 
the Central American market. 

“Tarden” felt hats capacity has been 
expanded to a reported 100,000 units 
a year. 

Fabrica Centroamericana de Alu- 
minio which opened last year is now 
expanding production for export. 

Lamp-O-Lux de Guatemala is produc- 
ing aluminum lamps and fixtures. 

Botones del Valle expects shortly to 
produce plastic buttons at a rate of 
20,000 gross a month. 

Industrias Unidas de Alimentos hopes 
to start production of dehydrated soups 
and sauces before the end of the year. 

Fabrica de Baterias y:Pilas Secas 
plans to produce “Durlex’” dry bat- 
teries in a few months at a rate of 8 
million units annually under license 
from Toyo Dry Battery Co. of Japan. 

Cordeleria La Rapida is expanding 
its rope plant to produce for export. 

Textiles Capri is building a plant at 
Lake Amatitlan to produce poplin and 
other fine cotton textiles—U.S. Em- 
bassy. 





Canadian wheat and flour exports dur- 
ing August 1960 totaled 27 million 
bushels, the largest amount exported 
during a single month since November 
1959, when 33 million bushels were 
shipped, the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice reports. 





The Second International Refrigera- 


tion and Air-Conditioning Exhibition 
will be held in London April 11-14, 1961. 
Exhibits will include machinery and 
equipment for refrigeration, air-condi- 
tioning, and mechanical cooling applica- 
tion and heat exchange; controls, 
valves, tubing, components, domestic 
refrigerators, commercial cabinets, 
compressors, condensers, evaporators, 
insulation materials and services, re- 
frigerated transport and systems, plas- 
tic components, pumps, hermetic units, 
and fans. 

Copies of a brochure describing the 
Exhibition are available on loan from 
Trade Development Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 


The Indonesian Government plans a 
floating cultural and trade fair sched- 
uled to leave Djakarta in December for 
a 72-day voyage to include Honolulu, Ja- 
pan, Manila, Hong Kong, Bangkok, and 
Singapore. The exhibit will be aboard 
the Tampomas, a 6,000-ton vessel which 
will call at Bangkok during President 
Sukarno’s planned state visit to Thai- 
land. —U.S. Embassy, Djakarta. 


Sponsors of the Instrumentation and 
Automation Exhibition in Milan Novem- 
ber 22-27, report that increased de- 
mands for space have made it necessary 
to move the Exhibit to the Milan Fair 
Grounds where it will be housed in 
the Nuclear Energy Pavilion. One hun- 
dred twenty exhibitors have applied for 
space, as compared with 93 in 1959. 
—U.S. Consulate General, Milan. 


The 7th Finnish Industries Fair, Sep- 
tember 16-October 2, reportedly drew a 
record crowd of over 400,000 visitors. 
The fair, devoted entirely to Finnish 
products, was held in Finland’s Exhibi- 
tion Hall, Messuhalli, in Helsinki, and 
in eight temporary buildings adjacent 
thereto.—U.S. Embassy, Helsinki. 


The Customs Directorate in Tripoli, 
Libya, has announced that a regulation 
has been issued permitting exhibitors 
participating in the Tripoli Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, February 20-March 
20, 1962, to import goods duty-free pro- 
vided a bank guarantee covering the 
customs charges is deposited with the 
Customs Directorate. The goods must 
be owned by the foreign exhibitor and 
will have to be re-exported within a 
month after the fair’s closing.—U.S. 
Embassy, Tripoli. 
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NEWEST REPORTS IN... 


World Trade Information Service 


ECONOMIC REPORTS 


om | 


[) Basie Data on the Economy of the Republic 
of Guinea. 

Part 1, No. 60-35. 12 pp. 1 map. $ tables. 
10 cents. 


Establishing a Business in Belgium. 
Part 1, No. 60-89. 11 pp. 1 map. 


10 cents. 


-} Industrial Developments in Japan. 
Part 1, No. 60-41. 12 pp. 3 tables. 10 cents. 


[] Income Taxation in the United Kingdom. 
Part 1, No. 60-42. 7 pp. 3 tables. 10 cents. 


Basic Data on the Economy of Portugal. 
Part 1, No. 60-44. 9 pp. 1 map. 6 tables. 
10 cents. 


OPERATIONS REPORTS 


[] Licensing and Exchange Controls, the Nether- 
lands. 
Part 2, No. 60-32. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


[] Living Conditions in Brazil. 
Part 2, No. 60-87. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


Pharmaceutical Regulations of Brazil. 
Part 2, No. 60-38. 5 pp. 10 cents. 


Marking and Labeling Requirements of Argen- 
tina. 
Part 2, No. 60-39. 5 pp. 10 cents. 


Patent and Trademark Regulations of Japan. 
Part 2, No. 60-40. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


[) Lieensing and Exchange Controls, Brazil. 
Part 2, No. 60-41. 9 pp. 10 cents. 


[] Import Tariff System of the Federation of 
Malaya. 
Part 2, No. 60-42. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


[]) Import Tariff System of the United Kingdom. 
Part 2, No. 60-48. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


[) Import Tariff System of Chile. 
Part 2, No. 60-44. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


[) Import Tariff System of Greece. 
Part 2, No. 60-47. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS 


C] Foreign Trade of the Netherlands, 1958-59. 
Part 3, No. 60-27. 4 pp. 8 tables. 20 cents. 


[] Foreign Trade of the Union of South Africa, 
1958-59. 
Part 3, No. 60-28. 4 pp. 8 tables. 20 cents. 


] Total Export and Import Trade of the United 
States, January-July 1960. 
Part 3, No. 60-29. 12 pp. 1 chart. 10 tables. 
20 cents. 


Exports in Relation to U.S. Production, 1959, 
and Comparisons With 1954-58. 
Part 3, No. 60-80. 8 pp. 1 chart. 4 tables. 
20 cents. 


Trade of the United States With Latin America, 
Years, 1958-59, and Half-Years, January- 
June, 1958-60. 

Part 3, No. 60-31. 4 pp. 3 tables. 20 cents. 


ORDER FORM 


Enclosed is $ 


for those WTIS reports that are checked. In addition $ 


is enclosed for subscription to the following part(s) of the WTIS: 


[] ECONOMIC REPORTS (part 1) $6 a year, $9.75 to foreign address. 
[1] OPERATIONS REPORTS (part 2) $6 a year, $11 to foreign address. 
(1) STATISTICAL REPORTS (part 3) $6 a year, $8.50 to foreign address. 


Name 


City 


Address 


Zone State 


Mail to the nearest U.S. Department of Commerce Field Office or to the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Enclose check or money order payable to the 
Superintendent of Documents 
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COMMODITY NEWS 





lraq Offers Potential 
For U.S. Appliances 


A large and expanding potential 
market for U.S.-manufactured house- 
hold appliances is reported to exist in 
the major cities in Iraq outside of 
Baghdad. Sales of refrigerators, 
washing machines, and other ap- 
pliances reportedly could be increased 
significantly by intensified sales and 
service efforts by local distributors. 

Changes in consumers’ tastes, the 
rising purchasing power of the mili- 
tary personnel and organized labor, 
and the increasing availability of elec- 
tric power have, in the past year or 
two, transformed the outlying cities 
into large potential markets. It is 
estimated that the sales volume of 
refrigerators and washing machines 
could be more than doubled in nearly 
every commercial center outside of 
Baghdad if the supply of such ap- 
pliances were adequate to meet the 
demand. 

The northern part of Iraq, in par- 
ticular, offers an excellent market for 
appliances as the opening of the Debis 
Power Station a few months ago now 
assures a source of 220 a.c. electric 
current for the first time. 

As far as can be determined, there 
are no administrative or commercial 
barriers which would prevent the dis- 
tributors of U.S. appliances from ex- 
panding and intensifying their sales 
and services in the areas outside of 
Baghdad. Import licenses for re- 
frigerators can be obtained easily and 
in a relatively short time. In establish- 
ing the 1960 Import Program, the 
Ministry of Commerce classified re- 
frigerators as one of the commodities 
with unlimited allocations. As a result, 
import licenses for refrigerators can 
be applied for at any time during the 
year, and licenses are being granted to 
established importers without any dif- 
fieulty regardless of the number of 
units requested or the total amount of 
money involved.—Business and De- 
fense Services Administration. 





Canada’s total supply of flaxseed for 
1960-61 is about 30 million bushels, 6 
million more than last year and the 
highest since 1956-57, the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service reports. 

Production also is the largest since 
the 1956 crop, reflecting increased acre- 
age over the two previous years and a 
well above average yield. The 1960-61 
forecast is for higher Canadian flaxseed 
exports as well as an increase in stocks 
and domestic use. 
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Luxembourg Steel Plants Operate 
At Capacity as Orders Accumulate 


UXEMBOURG.—The Luxembourg iron and steel industry operated 
at full capacity in the first 6 months of the year, with increased 


production in every phase. 
tion of over 2 million tons. 


Crude steel attained a record produc- 


Orders continued to exceed output, building up a 6-month backlog 
which should ensure continuation of capacity output through the 


second half year. 


Worldwide steel exports totaled 1.6 million tons, 17 percent higher 
than in the 1959 period. Over 61 percent of total production went 


to the other Common Market countries. 


Declining shipments to the 


United States represented the largest change in volume of export 


trade. 
Production High 


Production of iron ore rose 10 per- 
cent to 3,431,505 tons in the first half 
year; pig iron reached 1,881,906 tons, 
up 13 percent; crude steel totaled 
2,029,436 tons, a gain of 15 percent; 
and finished steel products at 1,616,694 
tons also showed a 13-percent increase. 

It is now predicted that over 4 million 
tons of steel will be produced this year, 
which would establish a new annual 
steel production record for Luxembourg. 

Some prices increased early in the 
year over 1959, when the average 
weighted unit price of all iron and steel 
exports amounted to $104 a ton. 

Increased production had no signifi- 
cant effect on the labor market. Em- 
ployment in the iron and steel industry 
rose by only 1.5 percent, as full em- 
ployment was maintained in the slow 
years 1958 and 1959 when many work- 
ers were employed on maintenance and 
repair work. 

Consumption, imports, and exports 
of iron ore also increased over the cor- 
responding period of 1959. Five per- 
cent of total shipments were used 
domestically, a slight increase in in- 
ternal consumption. 

Consumption of iron ore was up 12 
percent to 6,384,222 tons. All of the 
1,881,906 tons of pig iron produced was 
domestically consumed. Ferrous scrap 
consumption amounted to 401,649 tons, 
up 15.5 percent. Luxembourg’s ferrous 
scrap requirements are comparatively 
low, and domestic sources have been 
sufficient to meet the needs. The ingot- 
to-finished product ratio was 80 percent, 
and the rejected 20 percent generally 
was used domestically as scrap. 


Companies Modernize 


The modernization programs of all 
three Luxembourg steel companies have 
not been aimed at increasing production 
capacity but rather at lowering costs 
and improving quality and thereby 
maintaining their long standing leader- 
ship in Western Europe in operating 





at the lowest number of working hours 
per ton of finished steel products. The 
Luxembourg industry, according to com- 
parable 1957 figures, worked 15.2 hours 
per ton of finished steel products, 
against the Common Market average 
of 24.2 hours per ton. 

ARBED’s extensive plant conversion 
at Burbach, where five smaller capacity 
converters with a daily output of 2,300 
tons each are being replaced by four 
45-ton converters with a daily output 
of 3,200 tons each, is the most signifi- 
cant program currently underway. At 
ARBED’s Esch plant, a 50-year-old 
wire rod and bar mill is in the process 
of replacement. HADIR’s recent mod- 
ernization program is reported in its 
final stage, and the plant’s new railroad 
system is nearly finished. 





Paper, Board Mill To Be 
Built by Indian Firm 


Authorization of a credit of 20 mil- 
lion rupees—equivalent to approxi- 
mately $4.3 million—in favor of an 
Indian company ‘to help finance con- 
struction of a paper and board mill at 
Erode, Madras State, has been an- 
nounced by the Export-Import Bank. 

Total cost of the mill is 60 million 
rupees or the equivaletnt of approxi- 
mately $13 million, of which nearly $7 
million will be used for the purchase 
of U.S. equipment and technical serv- 
ices. 

The paper mill will use both bamboo 
and bagasse in its processes, and its 
location at Erode is near sources of 
those raw materials. Plant equipment 
includes two papermaking machines 
with bleaching and other facilities. An- 
nual output is calculated at 20,000 tons 
of printing, writing, and wrapping 
papers. 

The credit was given under Section 
104(e) of Public Law 480. 
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Imports of U.S. Films 
Invited by Pakistan 


Motion-picture films may be im- 
ported from persons in the United 
States other than those associated 


with the Motion Picture Export Asso- 
ciation of America (MPEA), the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan has announced. 

Pakistani distributors, according to 
the announcement, may import films 
from the United States under the 
following conditions. 

@ Films will be imported on a rental 
basis only. Remittances per film will 
not exceed 50 percent of gross rental 
received by the importer from the 
distributor/exhibitor or 6,000 rupees, 
whichever is less (1 Pakistan rupee= 
US$0.21). 

@ Applications will be accepted only 
from those parties having contracts 
with members of the Society of Inde- 
pendent Motion Picture Producers. 

@ Earnings in excess of the remit- 
table amount are to be blocked in 
Pakistan and used for the production 
of films in Pakistan, in collaboration 
with Pakistani producers. 

The number of films importable 
under this arrangement are not ex- 
pected to exceed 25. The number of 
films licensed for import from MPEA 
member companies was recently set 
at 225 for the year ended June 30, 
1961. The financial terms under which 
SIMPP films are to be distributed in 
Pakistan appear to work a hardship 
on independent U.S. producers. Un- 
less they pool their blocked earnings, 
there seems to be little chance for 
them to engage in the production of 
films in Pakistan. 

Italian film producers have signed 


a similar agreement with the Paki- 


stani Government. The number of 
Italian films to be imported for the 
year is 30 compared to 15 during the 
previous year.—Business and Defense 
Services Administration. 





Norwegian Appliance 


Output Increases 


OSLO.—Production of household elec- 
tric refrigerators of 9.3 cubic feet ca- 
pacity and below amounted to 39,197 
units in 1959 as compared to 32,450 in 
1958, an increase of 21 percent. Ab- 
sorption-type electric refrigerators to- 
taled 34,199 units in 1959 as against 
25,816 in the previous year for a gain 
of 32 percent. Production of compres- 
sor-type electric refrigerators, however, 
dropped from 6,634 in 1958 to 4,998 
units in the following year. 


Vacuum cleaner production amounted 
to 29,438 units in 1959 as compared to 
the 24,497 in the previous year, an in- 
crease of 20 percent. 

Washing machine output was up 
from 22,060 machines in 1958 to 23,624 
in 1959, for a gain of 7 percent. 

Output of household electric ranges 
declined from 52,636 units in 1958 to 
48,541 in 1959, a decrease of 8 percent. 
—U.S. Embassy. 


Importation of electrical equipment 
into Norway is subject to controls ex- 
ercised by Norges Elektriske Materiell- 
kontroll (Norwegian Board for Testing 
and Approval of Electrical Equipment). 
Information on these rules and regula- 
tions is available from the Consumer 
Durable Goods Division, Business and 
Defense Services Administration, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. 





Burma Movie Production 
Up, Theaters on Increase 


Fifty full-length feature films were 
produced in Burma in 1959, two more 
than in 1958, according to information 
furnished by the Ministry of Informa- 
tion. These films varied in length from 
12,000 to 18,000 linear feet. There were 
also 19 documentary films and 51 news- 
reels produced in 1959. 

Foreign films imported into Burma 
and approved by the censors totaled 526 
in 1959, compared to 565 in 1958. 

Theater attendance in 1959 was re- 
ported as 94,500,000, about 8 percent 
higher than in 1958. There were 370 
motion-picture theaters in Burma in 
1959, with a total seating capacity of 
259,000. In 1957 there were 305 thea- 


ters reported with a seating capacity of 
213,000.—Business 
ices Administration. 


and Defense Serv- 
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French Sales Slump Leads 
To Refrigerator Slashes 


PARIS.—A slump in sales of house-, 


hold refrigerators during the last 3 
months has led to price slashes by 
France’s second largest manufacturer 
of refrigerators. Inventories have 
risen to 200,000 units or 25 percent of 
total estimated production for 1960. 

Besides reducing prices 20 and 17 
percent for 4.5 cubic feet and 3.5 cubic 
feet refrigerators respectively, some 
manufacturers have laid off 8 percent 
of their labor force and shortened the 
work week by 12 percent.—U.S. Em- 
bassy. 





United Kingdom cigarette exports 
during the first 6 months of 1960 
totaled 14.4 million pounds—down 6.5 
percent from January-June 1959, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 





Japanese Consumer Item 
Exports to U.S. Jump 


TOKYO.—The value of Japanese ex- 
ports to the United States of a selected 
group of consumer-type products has 
increased 19 percent in the first 6 
months of 1960, compared with the 
corresponding period of 1959, according 
to the Ministry of Finance. The first- 
half 1960 total rose to $105.1 million, 
compared with a 1959 6-month value 
of $88.2 million. 

Substantial gains were recorded for 
costume jewelry, table and_ kitchen 
knives, forks, and spoons, cigarette 
lighters, toys, Christmas tree lamp sets, 
and sporting goods. On the other hand, 
bristles and zig-zag and other types of 
household sewing machines were ex- 
ported in reduced quantities. 

The following table, reported by the 
U.S. Embassy in Tokyo, shows exports 
to the United States of selected con- 
sumer-type products, for the first 6 
months of 1959 and 1960: 


Japanese Exports to the United States 
Of Consumer Type Products 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Value 
Jan.- Jan.- 
Product June June 
1960 1959 
Pottery 17,774 15,436 
Natural, cultured pearls... 7,383 6,112 
Imitation jewelry BA 6,087 $253 


r 


— 


‘able, kitchen knives, 
forks, spoons 1 4 4,480 2 946 
Knives subject to quota. 1,218 179 
Knives not subject to 
quota 622 


Forks subject to quota. . 431 142 
Forks not subject to 

quota : lite 126 50 
Spoons subject to quota 1,517 1,832 


Spoons not subject to 


GODGR. 55 ode PS - : 565 153 
Umbrella frames, iron and _ 
“5 101 75 
Prepared ornamental - 
feathers 3,534 3,075 
Buttons, studs 1,163 1,139 
Toys. 26,369 18,938 
Works of art for collection 394 80) 
Cigarette lighters. . . 4,789 3,692 
Bristles , . 111 182 
Miscellaneous cutlery 934 912 
Zig-zag sewing machines. 6,720 8 , 540 
Other sewing machines... 3,785 5,571 
Electric bulbs for Christ- - 
mas. 3,166 2 , 600 


Christmas tree lamps with 
socket, cord... Ges 552 


Sporting goods , 996 $972 


o 


Basketware, etc. 3,965 3,167 
Manufactured articles, —_— 
ae. <5 t 7,791 5,730 


Total 105,094 
—Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration. 
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U.S. Lumber Exports 
Up, Imports Decline 


Lumber exports from the United 
States in the first half of 1960 amounted 
to 452,910,000 board feet, an increase 
of 26 percent over first half 1959 ex- 
ports, while imports were down 3.6 per- 
cent to 1,941,964,000 board feet, the 
Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, has reported. 

The export increase and the ‘import 
decrease were registered in both hard- 
wood and softwood, according to a com- 
pilation of statistics from the Bureau 
of the Census. 

Softwood lumber exports of 361,544,- 
000 feet were 34 percent greater than 
for the comparable period of 1959. 
Douglas fir showed the largest increase 
(58 percent), from 131,325,000 feet in 
1959 to 207,606,000 feet in 1960. South- 
ern pine increased 38 percent, from 35,- 
081,000 feet to 48,547,000 feet. Other 
softwoods increased only slightly, from 
103,463,000 feet to 105,391,000 feet. 
However, substantial changes occurred 
in individual species. Spruce, hemlock, 
and redwood showed heavy gains, while 
ponderosa pine dropped more than 50 
percent. 

Hardwood lumber exports increased 
6 percent, from 56,480,000 feet in the 
first half of 1959 to 59,864,000 feet in 
1960. Exports of railroad ties in- 
creased about 30 percent in the 1960 
period, from 14,674,000 feet to 19,033,- 
000 feet. Hardwood flooring declined 
about 48 percent, from 12,787,000 feet 
in 1959 to 7,337,000 in 1960. 

With the exception of Canada, where 
there was a 20-percent decline, exports 
to most of the major markets increased 
compared with 1959. Areawise, the 
greatest percentage increase occurred 
in exports to the African countries, 
which amounted to approximately 156 
percent—from 13,787,000 feet in first 
half 1959 to 35,273,000 in 1960. 

Softwood imports, of 1,796,136,000 
feet were about 4 percent below the pre- 
ceding year. Imports of Douglas fir, 
pine, and hemlock all declined, but there 
were increases in spruce, and other fir, 
and other softwoods. 

Hardwood lumber imports declined 
approximately 4 percent, from 147,693,- 
000 to 141,752,000 board feet. Philip- 
pine type hardwoods, birch, beech, and 
maple lumber declined, while mahogany 
and other, hardwoods increased. 

Hardwood flooring imports declined 
23 percent, from 2,823,000 to 2,177,000 
feet, and railway ties 4 percent, from 
1,980,000 to 1,899,000 feet in that 
period. 

Of the total decline of 71,248,000 
board feet in lumber imports, all but 
a fraction was accounted for by de- 
creased imports from Canada, which 
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The following items were ex- 
cerpted by the Food Industries 
Division, Business and Defense 
Services Administration, from 
recent U.S. Foreign Service re- 
ports. 


Oranges: Imports of summer oranges 
into France have been liberalized for 
the second consecutive year. Last year 
the U.S. furnished 8,489 tons valued at 
$1.8 million. This year, reportedly no 
more than 2,500 tons entered France, 
primarily as a result of price.—U.S. 
Embassy, Paris. 


Beans: The 1960 production of edible 
beans in Yugoslavia was estimated at 
132,000 metric tons by the Union of 
Chambers of Commerce. No official 
estimate has been made known, but 
some sources believe the foregoing is 
too low and estimate output at 160,000 
tons, compared with 226,000 tons in 
1959. Demand for U.S. beans is roughly 
estimated at about 3,000 tons.—U-S. 
Embassy, Belgrade. 


Citrus fruit: Prices for fresh citrus 
in the United Kingdom have generally 
been lower during the summer than a 
year ago, and it appears that this situa- 
tion may apply to the fall and winter 
season also. Import of U.S. grapefruit 
fell off because of the lowered prices. 
California lemon imports, however, 
largely on a consignment basis, in- 
creased in volume.—U.S. Embassy, 
London. 


Prospects are that Austria’s con- 
sumption and import of lemons and 
grapefruit will increase in 1960-61, and 
that a fair share of the market for 
lemons will again go to the United 
States. Though more expensive, Cali- 
fornia lemons are given preference by 
those consumers who look for high- 
juice content. 

A factor limiting the sale of Califor- 
nia lemons is the heavy treatment of 
the fruit with diphenyl—housewives 
who use lemon peel in cooking usually 
ask for the Italian lemons which do not 
have the odor of diphenyl and which 
have thicker skins. 

Imports of oranges and tangerines in 
1960-61 are expected to be slightly less 
than those of 1959-60 when they 





amounted to 64,478,000 feet. Declines 
also occurred in imports from Japan, 
Mexico, and the Philippine Republic. 
Brazil, Colombia, and Nicaragua reg- 
istered increases. 


amounted to an estimated 67,000 metric 
tons.—U.S. Embassy, Vienna. 


Grain: Total 1960 grain production 
in Denmark is estimated at 643,000 
metric tons, or roughly 200,000 tons 
above the 1959 level and almost 100,000 
tons above the previous record total of 
1956. Although storage capacity for 
domestic grains of the State Grain 
Corporation has been increased by about 
20,000 tons to 150,000 tons, this year’s 
record output is expected to create 
storage problems.—U.S. Embassy, Co- 
penhagen. 


Beer: Beer production in Japan con- 
tinues to increase: 1960 output is ex- 
pected to be 23 percent above that of 
1959. As per capita consumption is 
still relatively low, production is ex- 
pected to double in the next 5 years. 
Domestic production is satisfying about 
80 percent of the requirement, and the 
remaining 20 percent is imported for 
blending.—U.S. Embassy, Tokyo. 


Canned fruit, other items: Austria’s 
booming economy indicates that a mar- 
ket may exist for the following U.S. 
food products: Canned fruit juice, 
canned pineapple, frozen poultry, corn, 
and tobacco. In general, the extent to 
which the trade in these products can 
be expanded depends upon price and 
quality.—U.S. Embassy, Vienna. 


Almonds: The almond production of 
Iran is now estimated at 4,500 metric 
tons, shelled basis, less than was pre- 
viously estimated because of the dry 
weather. The 1959-60 output was 9,000 
tons. Prices are quoted at slightly 
higher figures than last year.—U-.S. 
Embassy, Tehran. 


Tobacco: The current flue-cured 
tobacco production of Tanganyika is 
estimated at 4,250,000 pounds. Quality 
on the whole was fair to good.—U.S. 
Consulate General, Nairobi. 


Production of tobacco in Iran is down 
slightly from last year. As import will 
be necessary unless production  in- 
creases, the Tobacco Monopoly has dis- 
couraged exports. A new cigarette 
factory is almost completed and ready 
to start production; it is estimated that 
this should create a demand for some 
tobacco to blend with locally grown 
varieties —U.S. Embassy, Tehran. 
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New Colombian Firm 
To Make Cigarettes 


BOGOTA.—The Colombian Govern- 
ment has signed a contract with a 
newly organized Colombian company for 
the manufacture of cigarettes. The 
company, Sociedad Para el Desarrollo 
Tabacalero (SADETA, S.A.), has been 
established by the British American To- 
bacco Co. and some local capital. The 
proposed plant will be built at Puente 
Aranda, near Bogota. 


The contract, signed on September 
21, had been under consideration for 
many months and had been strongly op- 
posed by the Compania Colombiana de 
Tabaco—Colombian Tobacco Co.—which 
has a monopoly on cigarette manufac- 
ture in Colombia, producing only ciga- 
rettes of dark tobacco. 


An extract of the principal clauses of 
the contract is as follows: 


@ The Government, through the Na- 
tional Superintendency of Imports, will 
approve the licenses and grant the pref- 
erential treatment mentioned in Article 
10 of Law 1 of 1959—exemption of 
payment of import duties on machinery 
and equipment. The Government will 
grant to the company exemption from 
the prior deposit requirements on im- 
ports of machinery. 


@ The company, obligates itself to 
prove that the machinery and equipment 
referred to represents the importation 
of foreign capital and is a portion of 
British American Tobacco Co.’s owner- 
ship in SADETA, S.A. 


@ To avoid any possible duplication 
in the present manufacture of ciga- 
rettes of dark tobacco, the company 
binds itself not to produce this type of 
cigarette. Rather its objective will be 
to develop the cultivation of light— 
rubio—tobacco for its use in the manu- 
facture of its products with the purpose 
of gradually bringing to an end ciga- 
rette import at present taking place. 


@® The company binds itself that all 
the light tobacco which is to be used in 
the manufacture of cigarettes is to be 
produced in Colombia. 


@® The company will import only those 
other elements essential to the manufac- 
ture of cigarettes in the country, such 
as cigarette paper, cellophane paper, or 
aluminum paper. 

@ For the production of light tobacco, 
the company obligates itself to use the 
traditional Colombian producers of to- 
bacco. To these the company will give 


technical and economic assistance. More- 
over, the company will not acquire any 
land for itself for cultivation purposes 
except of an 
US. 


experimental nature.— 


Embassy. 
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Japanese Electronics 
Exports fo U.S. Rise 


Japanese exports of electronic prod- 
ucts to the United States in the first 6 
months of 1960 totaled $38.7 million, 
compared with $22.1 million in the same 
period last year. 


In the April-June quarter this year, 
the export total—$22.8 million—was $1 
million in excess of shipments to the 
United States for the entire year 1958. 
The 1959 exports amounted to $75.6 
million. 


Exports of radio receivers accounted 
for 77 percent of all Japanese exports 
of electronic products to the United 
States in January-June 1960, and regis- 
tered a gain over the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1959 of 69 percent. Radio- 
phonographs were up 92 percent; sound 


recorders, 294 percent; speakers, 128 
percent; condensers, 136 percent; and 


receiving tubes, 259 percent. Transis- 
tor exports, which increased sharply 
in 1959, increased only nominally in 
quantity but by value were up 21 per- 
cent. 

Exports of electronic products to the 
United States accounted for one-half 
of the total Japanese exports of elec- 
tronic products to all countries in the 
first 6 months of both 1959 and 1960. 
Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration. 





Canadian meat exports to the United 
States during January 1-October 8, 
1960 dropped 18 percent from a 
year earlier, according to inspection 
reports of the Canadian Department of 
Agriculture, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 





IN NEW NATIONAL 


@ The International Trade Spe- 
cialists in the U.S. Department of 
Commerce Field Offices are prepared 
to assist business firms in developing 
and expanding markets abroad, 
whether the firms are experienced 
exporters or are just entering this 
field. Assistance in export promo- 
tion that can be obtained through 
the Field Offices includes: 


Finding markets abroad. 

Locating business partners abroad 
such as agents, distributors, etc. 

Furnishing business information 
on foreign firms. 

Providing specific business oppor- 
tunities abroad. 

Furnishing information on foreign 
duties and regulations. 

Informing commercial offices at 
U.S. Foreign Service Posts of im- 
pending visits by U.S. businessmen. 

Advising on the types of business 
organizations to be set up abroad. 

Explaining the documentation re- 
quired to make export shipment. 

Consult the nearest Field Office on 
these and many other foreign trade 
matters on which they can be of 
assistance. 

Albuquerque, N. Mex., 321 Post Office Bldg., 

Phone CHapel 7-0311. 


Atlanta 3, Ga., 604 Volunteer Bldg., 66 Luckie 
St., NW., JAckson 2-4121. 


Boston 9, Mass., U.S. Post Office and Court- 
house Bidg. CApitol 3-2312 or 23138. 

Beffalo 3, N.Y., 504 Federal Bidg., 117 Ellicott 
St., MAdison 4216. 

Charleston 4, S.C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper 
Bldg., West End Broad St., RAymond 
2-7771. 

Cheyenne, Wye., 207 Majestic Bldg, 16th St. 
and Capitol Ave. Phone 8-8931. 





COMMERCE FIELD OFFICES HAVE VITAL PART 


EXPORT PROGRAM 


Chicage 6, Ill., Room 1302, 226 W. Jackson 
Blvd. ANdover 3-3600. 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 915 Fifth Third Bank 
Bidg., 36 E. Fourth St. DUnbar 1-2200. 


Cleveland 1, Ohio, Federal Reserve Bank 


Bidg., E. 6th St. and Superior Ave. CHerry 
1-7900. 
Dallas 1, Tex., Room 3-104, Merchandise 


Mart, Riverside 8-5611. 


Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. 
KEystone 4-4151. 


Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 
WOodward 3-9330. 


Greensboro, N.C., 407 U.S. Post Office Bldg., 
BRoadway 3-8234. 


Houston 2. Tex., 610 Scanlan Bldg., 405 Mai: 
Street, CApitol 2-7201. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 
ELgin 4-7111. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., Room 2011, 911 Walnut 
St., BAltimore 1-7000. 

Les Angeles 15, Calif., Room 450, 
Broadway, Richmond 9-4711. 


Memphis 3, Tenn., 212 Falls Bidg. 
JAckson 6-3426. 


Miami 32, Fla., 408 Ainsley Building, 14 N. E 
First Ave. Phone: FRanklin 7-2581. 


Minneapolis 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitan Bldg., 
FEdera! 2-3211. 


New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave., 
EXpress 2411. 


New York 1, N.Y., 
LOngacre 3-3377. 


Philadelphia 7, Pa., Jefferson Bldg., 
Chestnut St. WAlnut 3-2400. 


Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 
ALpine 8-5851. 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 
GRant 1-5370. 


Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U.S. Courthouse 
Bidg., CApital 6-3361. 


Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. Phone: 2-713% 

Richmend 19, Va., Room 309 Parcel Post 
Blidg., MlIlton 4-9471. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal! Bldg. 
MAin 1-8100. < 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple St., 
EMpire 4-2552. 

San Francisco 11, Calif., Room 419 Custom- 
house. YUkon 6-3111. 

Savannah, Ga., 235 U.S. Courthouse and P.O 
Bldg. ADams 2-4755. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office Bldg., 90° 
First Ave. MUtual 2-3300. 


1031 § 


Empire State Bidg. 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Dumping of Nepheline 
Syenite Under Study 


The U.S. Tariff Commission on No- 
vember 1 announced it had instituted 
an investigation to determine whether 
an industry in the United States is 
being, or is likely to be, injured or is 
prevented from being established for 
the reason that nepheline syenite im- 
ported from Canada is being sold in the 
United States at less than fair value 
within the meaning of the Antidumping 
Act of 1921. 

The Commission has not ordered a 
hearing in connection with the investi- 
gation, but interested parties may be- 
fore November 19, 1960, request that a 
public hearing be held. Additionally, 
they may file by December 5, 1960 writ- 
ten statements with the Commission. 
Statements submitted in confidence 
should be so marked.- 


The investigation was instituted as 
the result of a new determination by 
the Treasury Department on October 
24 that nepheline syenite imported from 
Canada is sold in the United States at 
less than fair value within the meaning 
of that act. 


On May 26, 1960 the Treasury De- 
partment had made a similar determina- 
tion with respect to nepheline syenite 
imported from Canada, but after an in- 
vestigation into the matter, the Tariff 
Commission on August 26 “determined 
that an industry in the United States 
is not being, and is not likely to be, 
injured or prevented from being es- 
tablished. . . .” 


On the basis of additional informa- 
tion ascertained after May 26, the 
Treasury Department determined that 
nepheline syenite is being sold to U.S. 
purchasers at less than fair value be- 
cause refunds or allowances of a portion 
of the purchase price are made to cer- 
tain U.S. purchasers. Hence, the new 
determination by Treasury Department 
and the current investigation by the 
Tariff Commission. 





Uruguay’s 1960-61 flaxseed acreage 
is estimated unofficially at around 310,- 
000 acres.or one-fourth larger than the 
242,500 acres in 1959-60, according to 
the Foreign Agricultural Service. 


It is too early to specifically forecast 
production as the crop will not be har- 
vested for over 2 more months and seed 
was still being planted as of early Octo- 
ber. However, yields are expected to be 
up from last year when production 
totaled 1,979,000 bushels. 








November 14, 1960 


U.S. Considers Export Problems 
Of Mining Equipment Industry 


Representatives of the mining machinery and equipment manufac- 
turing industry at a recent conference in Washington outlined to 
U.S. Department of Commerce officials the handicaps they encounter 
in seeking to expand their export business and suggested steps for 


improving the trade. 

The meeting was the 32d of a series 
the Department has been holding since 
spring with key U.S. industries to de- 
velop measures the Government might 
take to aid in expanding their export 
business. 


Industry Hits Foreign Red Tape 


Spokesmen for the industry said that 
tariffs, quotas, licensing and exchange 
controls, and government “red tape”’ 
encountered abroad in the processing 
of import licenses are principal handi- 
caps to foreign sales. They also said 
that if their export business, which 
last year amounted to $50 million, is 
to be expanded, they must be able to 


‘offer more liberal long-term credits to 


purchasers. 

The industry attributed some of its 
export decline to competition from for- 
eign exporters—in Germany, France, 
and Japan for example—who, it said, 
have access to more liberal financing 
than is available in the United States. 

Some domestic concerns, it was said, 
are only able to hold foreign business 
by setting up subsidiaries in other 
countries. 


Problems To Be Presented to GATT 


The trade barrier material assembled 
at the industry meetings is used by 
U.S. negotiators in discussing mutual 
tariff concessions with other countries 
at the current sessions under the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
and also in trade negotiations outside 
the GATT framework. 

In opening yesterday’s meeting, Carl 
F. Oechsle, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Domestic Affairs, said 
that the overall U.S. export business 
this year promises to equal the 1957 
high of $19.5 billion, but that there can 
be no slowdown in the effort to build 
up the export trade. If the U.S. is to 
get a larger share of the world market, 
he continued, the impetus must come 
from industry. 

Bradley Fisk, Assistant Secretary 
for International Affairs, reported that 
continued progress is being made in 
elimination of world trade barriers and 
emphasized the important part GATT 
plays in that direction. He reviewed 
gains made in recent months, both 
through GATT and outside the GATT 
framework. 

William A. White, Sr., Administra- 





tor of Business and Defense Services 
Administration, which is cooperating 
with the Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
in the meetings, said the conferences 
have been very helpful. He said there 
are many trade opportunities abroad 
for U.S. business and urged that in- 
dustry be aggressive in seeking new 
business. 


The scope of the Government’s trade 
program was outlined by Paul E. Pauly, 
Deputy Director, Office of Trade Pro- 
motion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 
He pointed out the efforts being made 
to develop direct sales opportunities 
for U.S. business. 

R. Henry Rowntree, Chief of the 
Economics Division of the Export-Im- 
port Bank, explained the scope of the 
Government credit arrangements avail- 
able in the export field. 





Hearings on Import 
Of Melons Scheduled 


Public hearings are scheduled for 
December 6 and December 7, respec- 
tively, in connection with the U.S. Tariff 
Commission’s separate investigations 
into import into the United States of 
watermelons and cantaloupes. 

Those desiring to appear and to be 
heard at the hearings should notify the 
Secretary of the Commission, 8th and 
E Streets, NW., Washington, D.C. 

The investigations, to be conducted 
under the provisions of the U.S. Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, sec- 
tion 7 as amended, is to determine 
whether, as a result in whole or in part 
of tariff concessions granted under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, cantaloupes and watermelons in 
their natural state are imported into 
the United States in such quantities as 
to cause or threaten serious injury to 
the domestic industry producing like or 
directly competitive products. 

Both cantaloupes and watermelons 
are provided for in paragraph 752 of 
the U.S. Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 
The 1930 rates have been modified in 
each case as a result of concessions 
granted in the GATT. 


(See Import Hearings, page 36) 
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New List of Commodities 
For Barter Stockpile Set 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has revised the list of supplemental 
stockpile materials for which offers 
can currently be considered under its 
barter program. 

Under the barter program surplus 
Commodity Credit Corporation-owned 
farm commodities are made available 
for export in exchange for strategic 
and other materials from abroad. 

Materials which currently may be 
acquired for the supplemental stockpile 
through barter are the following. 
Materials not included in the Septem- 
ber 30 list (press release USDA 2857- 
60) are marked by an asterisk: 

Antimony; *asbestos, amosite; *asbestos, 
harsh crocidolite; bauxite, *Jamaica type, 
refractory grade, *Surinam type; beryl, 
hand-cobbed; *bismuth; celestite; chromite, 
*chemical grade, *metallurgical grade, re- 
fractory grade. 

*Diamonds, industrial stones, limited by 
the announcement released on November 4 


to offers received no later than 5 p.m., e.s.t., 
November 14. 


Fluorspar, acid grade, manganese, *chem- 
ical grade A, *chemical grade B; mica, 
*muscovite block, *muscovite film, *phlogo- 
pite splittings; and tin. 

Cadmium has been dropped from the 
list. 

Principal purpose of the barter pro- 
gram is export of surplus agricultural 
commodities which otherwise would not 
not be sold abroad. Although all 
barter transactions are directed to that 
end, some barter arrangements may 
also bring about a reduction in dollar 
expenditures of the U.S. Government 
abroad or may achieve other desirable 
Government objectives. 

To utilize fully the potentials of the 
barter program, CCC may from time 
to time add materials to the foregoing 
list, issue special invitations for the 
offering of one or more specific mate- 
rials, or enter into special barter trans- 
actions. The Department of Agricul- 


ture recently made a_ special offer 
(press release USDA 3008-60) for 
Chilean ferromanganese in exchange 


for agricultural commodities as a part 
of the program of U.S. assistance to 


Chile in overcoming the effects of the 
recent earthquake and tidal wave dis- 
asters. 

CCC’s ability to conclude barter 
transactions depends upon such factors 
as the U.S. national interest, supply 
and requirements, existing commit- 
ments, and market conditions. 

Requests for further information 
should be addressed to the Barter and 
Stockpiling Division, Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 





DLF To Help Finance 
New Panama Homes 


The U.S. Development Loan Fund has 
allocated funds for a U.S. Government 
loan of up to $2.5 million to the Caja 
de Ahorros, an institution of the Gov- 
ernment of Panama, to assist. the bank 
in initiating a financing program for 
low-cost home ownership in Panama. 

It is envisaged that DLF resources 
will make possible construction and 
sale under long-term mortgages for ap- 
proximately 500 low-cost homes in the 
Panama City area. 

Caja has agreed to finance out of its 
own resources additional homes of a 
similar type as part of a ‘continuing 
program for private home ownership 
for Panamanians in the $160-$200 a 
month income range. 

The Caja financing program will 
make significant contribution to allevia- 
tion of a severe urban housing shortage 
in Panama. 

Houses to be financed by Caja with 
DLF assistance would sell for $3,000 
to $5,000, including land. They are 
expected to comprise one, two, and 
three bedroom units built of quality 
materials and to include light, water, 
and similar facilities connected to com- 
munity systems. 

Legislative authority to permit Caja 
to embark upon such a program is 
now being sought by the Government of 
Panama. Specific details of the DLF 
project and of the loan agreement will 
be finalized when the National Assembly 
of Panama has enacted the legislation. 

The Caja low-cost home-ownership 


Import Hearings . . . 
(Continued from page 35) 

At the present time cantaloupes of 
non-Cuban origin entered into the 
United States in the period August 1 
through September 15 are subject to a 
duty of 20 percent ad valorem; those 
entered at other times are subject to a 
duty of 35 percent ad valorem. Can- 
taloupes produced in Cuba pay a duty 
of 14 percent. 

Watermelons produced in Cuba may 
be imported free of duty, but water- 
melons of non-Cuban origin are subject 
to a duty of 20 percent ad valorem. 

The investigation of cantaloupe im- 
ports was requested by the Western 
Growers Association. The watermelo: 
investigation was requested by the Im- 
perial Valley and Palo Verde Valley, 
Calif.. and the Yuma and Central 
Arizona Watermelon Growers Commit- 
tee. 





program is the initial aspect of a long 
range housing program being prepared 
by the Panamanian Government to 
provide suitable housing facilities fo: 
its people. 

The DLF allocation is in accord with 
President Eisenhower’s Nine Point Pro- 
gram to improve relations between the 
United States and Panama. 





Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Please enter my subscription ft: 
Foreign Commerce Weekly at $6 - 
year ($3.25 additional for foreign 
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